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HILE the web presses of the Messrs. Hoe, and other 

manufacturers, would be deemed sufficiently rapid in 
the production of newspapers for all the requirements of 
today, the possible demands of the future for more rapid 
machinery have been, and are being canvassed by the 
inventive minds of our country. 

So long as composition ro!lers must be employed to 
properly ink the form, allowance 
must be made for the friction inci- 
dent upon their use; and strange as 
it may seem, the large web presses 
must be driven at not so high a rate 
of speed as to cause the composition 
rollers to ‘leave the stocks,’’ and 
thus these rollers, insignificant as 
they may appear, serve, in a certain 
sense, as governors, and in no small 
degree determine the action of the 
press itself. 

Various attempts to improve the 
character of the rollers, by the sub- 
stitution of other ingredients, for 
those well and long used, namely, 
glue and molasses, 
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illustrated below is designated by those familiar with it, 
as ‘*the zinc press,’ and may be a semi-lithographic 
press, as it is not intended that type shall be used in 
connection with it, but the matter to be printed be 
etched upon the zinc, or engraved upon the lithographic 
stone. 

Referring to the engraving: 
printing cylinder, and Z a lower printing cylinder—these 
are hung parallel in a frame (C), and are adjustable so 
that they can be brought sufficiently near each other to 
apply the requisite amount of pressure to a sheet passing 
between them. These cylinders are represented as cov- 
ered with printing plates, a, but 
may be made of lithographic stone 
or covered with prepared zinc. 

The inking rollers employed to 
properly ink the forms are shown as 
6, and the damping and wiping 
rollers are indicated as d@. 

The sheet to be printed is passed 
between these cylinders and both 
sides will be printed simultaneously, 
or, if desired, two sheets may be 
passed through the cylinders, and 
one receive an impression from one 
cylinder, and the other an impression 
from the second cylinder. 

Necessarily certain difficulties in 
of the machine 


A represents an upper 


the use 
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=- might present themselves, 











with a view to pro- 
duce a roller allow- 
ing the machine with which employed to be run more 
rapidly, and give no opportunity for the running of the 
roller from the stock, but it is generally admitted that 
up to the present time, the results have only been to 
confirm the belief that there is nothing better than a good 
glue and molasses roller for the purposes intended. Some 
years ago, an ingenious Parisian, anticipating the neces- 
sity that might demand a faster machine, and yet employ 
the composition roller, proposed the printing of a news- 
paper on both sides of the sheet simultaneously, but we 
believe that to Mr. Bingham belongs the credit of hav- 
ing successfully accomplished this result. The machine 
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but, given good paper and 
of 
too heavy an impression, the plan seems feasible. At 
all events, we are satisfied that if difficulty should be 
found in the use of the machine it would be overcome, 
and the demand for a more rapid machine than at present 
employed could be thus supplied. While not particularly 
a champion of printing on both sides of a sheet of paper 
at the same time, we do recognize the fact that in the 
future faster newspaper presses than at present made may 
become a necessity to meet the ever increasing demands 
of the age, and if the few remarks on this subject should 
lead to the construction of such a machine, or to the 
production of an inking roller, unaffected by friction, 
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for the machines now in use, enabling them to fully 
answer the demand made upon them in this respect, we 


| 


shall feel abundantly repaid for the suggestions of our | 


present article. 
(To be continued.) 
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A DISCUSSION ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


THE ART-BRANCH OF THE BUSINESS— DIFFICULTIES — INDIVIDUAL 
TASTE—ONE CASE OUT OF MANY—DRIVEN TO DESPAIR BY THE 
WHIMS OF A CUSTOMER—PASTOR AND PRINTER— ‘THE PREVAIL- 
ING TASTE—THE ODD, THE QUEER, THE AsSURD—EFFORTS TO 
PRCDUCE ARTISTIC EFFECTS—LAWYERS AND THEIR TASTE— AN 

COVER — FAILURES—CAUSES—THE SYSTEM OF SYM- 

ARTISTIC SENSE A PSYCHOLOGIC 

“OLD STYLE’’— HOPES 


ARTISTIC 
METRICAL 
QUALITY — RETURN 
EXPRESSED. 


COMPOSITION — THE 
TO THE GOOD 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM., 


MONG all engaged as practical printers, the job depart- 
A ment is considered the art branch of the entire 
business. And so it is; although I must say, with regret, 
that one meets only too often with products in that line 
which have no claim to the title whatever. The job com- 
positor is supposed to know many things of which the book 
compositor, whose every-day labor is without a change, 
without deviation from the straight line, the angle, has, 
very often, not the faintest idea. While the requirements 
of the book compositor simply consist in understanding 
how to justify correctly, how to properly indent the para- 
graphs, and perhaps—but even this last requirement is not 
strictly the compositor’s duty—how to capitalize, italicize 
and interpunctuate defective manuscript, the job com- 
positor is expected to know all that, and much more. He 
is expected to possess the sense and ability to correctly 
divide his lines, and give each the proper place upon the 
job he is to compose ; he must possess, either born with 
him, the individual, or acquired by long and ardent obser- 
vation, the true sense of that which is beautiful to the eye, 
and this understanding is actually not the lightest of the 
requirements made by the world upon the job compositor, 

At the present time, when so many different shapes and 
formulas are used in the legal, medical and business world, it 
is noeasy matter to know them all, and still every first-class 
job compositor is expected to possess that knowledge. He 
receives (I speak of manuscript copy) his formula, or rather 
his manuscript written out in straight lines, with no division 
as to the prominence of one or the other, with none but 
the scantiest directions, if any, as to the form of the job 
and desires of the customers; and out of such crude 
material the job compositor is expected to do the.proper 








thing, which, in the end, must be an accomplished piece of | 
| 


work, coming up to the requirements of form, usage and 
taste. Let anyone who desires to get acquainted with the 
difficulties of jobwork put an experienced book compositor, 
who has spent many years at the case, and has seen many 
thousand job compositors at the job case, and he will soon 
experience the obstacles which present themselves to the 
‘‘ designer in type,’’ even if he is an old experienced hand 
A thousand questions will soon be 
Is this type too heavy for this line? Is this line 


at the book case. 


asked. 











How am I to adjust this line? etc. 
Alas! don’t 


running too wide? 
And how will the job look after it is done? 
ask to see it. 

Among the main obstacles or disagreeable moments the 
job compositor encounters, is, undeniably, the individual 
taste of the customer, who knows, in most cases, just as 
little about the possibilities in job composition as he knows 
about the pliability of the material with which the type- 
setter has to accomplish his work. Every job compositor 
and job printer can sing his song about this matter. The 
most absurd and impossible things are demanded by cus- 
tomers, and these bitter almonds belong to the every-day 
bread of the jobber. In one case, I remember, I worked 
for a prominent church in a town near the city of 
New York, whose pastor (I suppose to pass his time in 
a Christian manner) had the habit of bothering me with 
the most unheard-of demands ever required of any job 
compositor. No job went up to his luxuriously furnished 
study, without being returned with a ridiculously ‘ black- 
ened’’ margin, full of remarks, suggestions and demands. 
After declaring that I had not enough spare time to 
satisfy the whim of his absurd ideas, I received copy in a 
manner which led me, at last, to the declaration that I 
did not care to accept any more orders from that source. 
This pastor sent down to the office the manuscript for a 
ticket, accompanied by a dozen or more cards, circulars, 
books, etc. Each line on the manuscript, sometimes dif- 
ferent words in the same line, were ornamented with all 
sorts of hieroglyphics—the corresponding marks could be 
found in the accompanying printed matter, and stood to 
show me what type he desired for this or that line or word. 
I need not mention that it would have been impossible to 
print in the manner which he prescribed ; the job would 
have appeared worse than the poorest amateur product, if I 
had followed the directions. Since then J have heard that 
this Christian fellow-citizen has decided to establish his 
own printing office in the rectory. Whether he has done 
so because no one printer would be willing to submit to his 
absurd desires, or whether he did it to save (?) expenses to 
his congregation, is still.an open question. In the latter 
case, I am afraid there will be some miscalculation. We 
know that amateur printing is no profitable business, even 
when practiced by a divine gentleman, whose dignity does 
not forbear him to take the bread out of the mouth of his 
fellow-man, whose life’s vocation is to make an honest 
living with an honest trade. I doubt that any printer 
would submit—and there are many among us intellectually 
capable of doing so—to step upon the pulpit and preach 
for money, simply because his inner inclination (let us call 
it whim) and opportunity urged him to do so. ‘‘ Let the 
shoemaker remain with his last.’’ There is room for all of 
the Lord’s creatures in this world. No one should attempt 
to rob his fellow-man of his eyes, even if he is protected 
by the sham mantle of Christian love. But, here, I am 
becoming excited over atrifle. I simply gave this story to 
show some of the difficulties experienced in our trade. 

Another of these obstacles is the prevailing taste, or 
rather lack of taste, for the queer, the odd, the unconven- 
tional. ‘This taste has been introduced by lithographers, 
who easily can do, with the material which they handle, as 














they please. They call the odd, queer, and unsymmetrical, 
‘* the artistic.’’ We meet it everywhere—on signs, in fur- 


niture, in architecture, in dress, and even in the outfit of | 
| surroundings. 


pug dogs—this curse of the latter years, and to keep step 
with the prevailing fashions, the type founders have 
endeavored for some time to produce the most awkward 
and ugliest faces man ever put his eyes upon. Still it 
seems that they have hit the nail upon the head. With 
these queer type-faces at hand, the printer is able to satisfy 
the most ‘‘hieroglyphically inclined ’’ of his customers. 
Now, as a rule, these odd styles are not insisted on by a 
class whose professions demand a certain clearness in 
expression and appearance. Lawyers, for example, who 
easily appreciate the value of a word, do not desire any of 
these odd styles. ‘‘ The artistic,’”’ when it is bought at 
the expense of clearness, is not practicable in their case. 
They adhere to the Roman styles, unornamented and 
unflourished, and actually the most beautiful in the end; 
in which a ‘‘ W”’ cannot be mistaken for a runic or hiero- 
glyphic character, which would rather fill an_ honorable 
position upon the surface of an obelisk than a fit place 
upon some modern business card or document. Still, 
chacun a son gout—*‘ everyone has his taste,’’? and we must 
not grumble with the type founders, who have given us the 
opportunity to do justice to the present flow toward the 
queer and absurd—respectively ‘‘ the artistic.’’ It cannot 
be denied that one often meets with really astonishing 
products in this direction ; work from the hands of job- 
bers, which at once awakens a certain sympathetic feeling 
for the style in the observer ; jobs which really possess the 
property to create approval, and deserve approval. Such a 
piece of work, for instance, is the cover of a pamphlet 
issued by the Photo-Engraving Company, New York City. 
This is a fantastic design printed (on rough packing paper) 
in green bronze and imperial red. The lettering consists of 
open-faced antique shaped characters, printed respectively 
interwoven in brown ink, through the design. ‘The appear- 
ance of the whole at once impresses the observer that the 
odd and still beautiful totality of the picture is due to the 
real artistic sense, and capacity to express it in the right 
manner, by the executor of the work. But, as a rule, 
ninety per cent of the efforts to produce artistic effects are 
failures, and remain with the mere attempts. 

The absolute denial of the laws of symmetry, in the so- 
called artistic, is the dangerous cliff, which means ruin to 
many of the attempts. Although stiict harmony cannot 
be claimed for these odd styles, they still must possess it 
in a certain degree, not in a geometrical sense, but in a 
manner which cannot be laid down by mathematical laws, 
but must be felt by the producing person himself. This 
quasi harmony is a property of the individual, and only 
when properly expressed in the design, will create a counter 
feeling in the observer, and prove satisfactory. In most 
cases the producing party either does not possess the qual- 
ities to produce this counter feeling in the accepting indi- 
vidual, or if he possesses them, has not the power to express 
them in a manner satisfactory; therefore the many failures 
in really artistic work. The power to express rightly what 
one feels or sees with his mental eye, is not a consequence 
of mechanical training, for one may be a first-class skilled 
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workman without the quality to produce artistic effects. 
It is a psychological property, which, as a rule, is born 
with the individual, or perhaps, innoculated by society and 
I should therefore recommend to the craft, 
to adhere to principles which can be brought under mathe- 
matical rules, the uppermost of which, in our case, is sym- 
metry. Anyone with common sense and some experience, 


| can produce, by this system, very agreeable effects, and 


In symmetrical composition, 
the picture can be calculated in advance. The compositor 
will know exactly how his composition will appear after it 
is done. Not so with the irregular artistic piece of type 
work. It is very often the case—and I know it to be so in 
the majority of cases—that the picture in view differs 
materially from the picture (composition) produced. _ Dis- 
satisfaction, loss of self-confidence, waste of time and 
money, are the consequences of this manner. It is not the 
material which we have to blame for this deficiency, because 
type founders, rule cutters and machinists have furnished 
the modern printer with the very best in this line; it is 
the lack of @ prior? qualities of the individual necessary to 
success in that direction. And in the end, how long will 
it-last, this desire for the odd and absurd? Hardly long 
enough to warrant the education of our apprentices in a 
systematic way for this branch. Already we meet with 
objections to it; already we find us return to solid quali- 
ties of the Roman-cut ‘‘ good old style.” 

Let us hope that we soon again will have to look for 
hieroglyphics where they are in place, on ‘‘ Cleopatra’s 
Needle,’’ or the like; but not meet them on the commer- 
cial blanks of petty tradesmen. 

Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
WOMAN’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE. 
BY R. MEARS. 
T has become a favorite assertion with modern writers, 
especially in this country, that the height of the 
civilization of a nation or race may be gauged by its treat- 
ment of woman; that the lower we descend in the scale of 
cultivation, the more degraded and debased becomes the 
lot of the female, until she degenerates into the slave or 
plaything of her lord and master, man. On the other 
hand, among the most highly cultivated peoples, woman 
is said to drop her burden of labor to become the shrine 
of man’s worship, the light of his home, and the friend, 
companion and counselor of her husband. 

The position of woman in Europe has been repeatedly 

described by travelers as being much inferior to that of her 


| sisters in this country, and the boast has been made that 


America was ‘‘ woman’s paradise.’? While in Europe the 
wife not uncommonly waited upon her husband, even to 
the extent of blacking his boots, and other menial services, 
doing all the domestic drudgery, building fires, cutting 
wood, tilling the soil and performing a host of other 
degrading and laborious duties, her American sister has 
been shown to be exempt from nearly all these cares, the 
husband being the one who had to haul fuel, make fires, 
and often to do the marketing for the family. 

While this picture was, to some extent, true years ago, 
at the present time it is possible that the women of this 
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country perform their full share of work, and are con- 
stantly pushing their way into the vocations formerly 
supposed to belong exclusively to the other sex. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that the elevation 
and emancipation of woman so claimed for this country, 
partly owing to the greater respect in which she has been 
held by man, and partly to the introduction into every 
home of a host of labor-saving appliances, and which have 


afforded her ampler opportunities for the cultivation of | 


mind and intellect, would have stimulated her efforts in 
the direction of invention and discovery; but scientists 
tell us this has not been the case. While man, during the 
last half century, has made rapid strides toward mastering 
the forces of nature, utilizing steam and electricity, 
devising new tools, machinery, and processes, and im- 
proving old ones, scarcely anything has been accomplished 
by woman toward benefiting or improving the race. 

From this fact, these scientists argue that man is 
advancing intellectually more rapidly than woman, and 
at such a pace, too, as threatens ultimately to reén- 
slave her. 

Has not woman, herself, been helping onward her 
enslavement? Let us see. Some years ago it became the 
fashion among a few women to clamor loudly for the 
equality of the sexes—an equality of rights, politically, 
socially, and industrially. Their arguments would seem 
to imply that the boast of woman’s superiority in this 
country had no actual foundation. Be that as it may, the 
clamor continued. Yielding to this demand, colleges, 
workshops, factories, etc., one by one, were thrown open 
to women, until now, not only do they entirely monopolize 
whole industries, but are to be found working side by side 
with men in almost every department of labor. In our 
cities they have largely supplanted men as clerks, book- 
keepers, cashiers, telegraph and telephone operators, 
waiters, book peddlers, school teachers, etc., but in fac- 
tories bid fair soon to completely exclude men, except 
as foremen or superintendents. They are numerically 
superior in bookbinderies, clothing, boot and shoe, and 
paper-box factories ; they run most of the sewing machines 
and other light machinery; have invaded the counting- 
room and private office, by reason of the type-writer ; are 
in our public buildings at Washington and elsewhere; are 
displacing a few men as typesetters,—in short, there are 
few places in which they cannot be found. So far, men 
seem to have retained a monopoly in the building trades, 
the army and the police force, but who shall say that, 
when a generation of labor has hardened the female 
muscle, women may not be seen laying brick or wielding 
club and hammer ? 

In the country, also, the instinct of labor has propelled 
woman toward the harder forms of toil. The Chicago 
Tribune recently stated that over a thousand farms in Iowa 
are run by women, a majority of whom are unmarried ; 
while on the Pacific slope, fruit-farming is becoming a 


favorite occupation of the sex. In Michigan, and else- 


where, the peach, apple and berry crops are gathered by 
women and children; while in the market gardens, adjacent 
to large cities, most of the labor of cultivation is performed 
by female hands, 


It has been asserted that over 125,000 
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females work for wages in New York ; 35,000 in Boston ; 
and 100,000 in Philadelphia. It is estimated that in the 
whole United States over five million women are employed 
in the various industrial pursuits. 

It is probable that this omnipresence of women in our 
industries may be accounted for more by reason of the 
avarice of our capitalists than from any desire to better the 
In fact, the universal introduction 
As soon as it 


condition of the sex. 
of female labor has the opposite tendency. 
had been discovered that woman’s labor could be obtained 
cheaper than that of man, every position that could be 
filled by a woman was opened to her, and her advent in 
any industry was a signal for the lowering of wages. 
Bookkeeping, clerking, etc., have gradually fallen in value, 
until now the remuneration received for such service is of 
the most meager character. Women, too, who have started 
enterprises for the employment of their sex, have invariably 
paid little more than half the price of male service to their 
female helpers. And so, in every employment where 
woman’s labor could be utilized, wages have steadily 
fallen, until, having almost excluded men, the capitalist 
has paid his female help as little as he possibly could, in 
many cases next to starvation prices. 

The result to many among the working class has been 
direful. Man, the legal head of the family and the natural 
bread winner, has seen his place taken by his sister or 
daughter, his own income stopped, or, if he still finds 
employment, the remuneration therefor has become inade- 
quate to supply the common necessaries of his family, 
while the pittance his daughter receives scarcely serves to 
provide the clothing she needs. Should this female inva- 
sion continue to increase in extent and wage depreciation, 
women performing all the lighter forms of work, and 
machinery doing all the heavier, man will in time be 
excluded from labor, and woman revert to the condition 
of slavery, from which it has been our boast that civiliza- 
tion had emancipated her. 

Already we are being told, by press and social science 
statisticians, that marriages are decreasing in number ; that 
too many of our young men are unable to support a wife, 
much less a family; that the women of this country are 
gravitating toward too widely distinct divisions, the one, 
comparatively few in number, belonging to the well-to-do 
class, who are too weak or too indolent to assume the cares 
and duties of maternity, and the other the army of indus- 
trial slaves who are competing with man and each other 
for a bare subsistence, and to whom maternity will mean 
financial shipwreck ; hence, that the race must ultimately 
diminish or die out. 

In view of the present tendency toward the employ- 
ment of cheap female labor, the question of the future of 
‘*our boys’’ will soon take the place of our solicitude for 
‘our girls.’’ What is to be the condition and position of 
man among our industrial masses? All men cannot be 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, parsons, or saloon-keepers, 
neither can they all be merchants, office-holders, stock 
exchange or other gamblers, or capitalists. What are they 
to do to earn a livelihood? Shall we be compelled to 
maintain an army to provide bread for the ablebodied, 
while the others go to the poorhouse, or will they marry 


























and be compelled to subsist upon the meager earnings of 
their wives ? 

Is there to come a time when woman will demand and 
receive a better remuneration for her labor, thus putting 
the sexes upon a financial equality, or will she go on 
lowering the wage standard until she becomes the only 
wage earner, and man be excluded from all our industries ? 
Should the latter condition be only approximately reached, 
the young man of the future may be brought face to face 
with the degrading alternatives—starvation, emigration, 
or marriage under the condition above stated. 
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THE COST AND VALUE OF PRESSWORK. 


BY D. RAMALEY, 


HERE is a wide difference of opinion among printers 
as to the actual cost of presswork. This difference is 
partly owing to the varying conditions of printing offices, 
particularly as to the class of work done, and the various 
kinds of presses in use. We do not pretend to state facts 
applicable to every office ; but we have had experience 
enough justifying us in asserting that the real cost of press- 
work is more generally underrated than otherwise, by 
printers. As a basis to start from, we assume an office 
doing $20,000 worth of work yearly. The proportion of 
general expense will be about the same, whether less or 
more work is usually done, and we present the items in the 
order in which they occur. 
GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSES. 

Kent—This is variable, but for an office of the size under 
consideration, we assume a fair expense to be one 


CME scrg oie i ores aie sve 5 4s oe one oiae ells mieia aim, sisi ocsis- buster $ 800 00 
Power—Necessary to run five presses, value of plant $700, 
annual interest and depreciation on plant............ 140 0c 
Fuel, gas or steam expenses, yearly .... ...00ccceccsee 360 00 
Light—Fuel, water and general incidentals, one year ..... 300 00 


Superintendence —One man, the proprietor, who keeps the 
books. collects, and does business generally, and fore- 


$3,600 00 


Total amount for general expenses............ weitere 


These figures represent a clear 18 per cent tax on every 
$20,000 of business. Power being a necessity for press- 
work, it is proper to make that almost a special charge, but 
for convenience in figuring, we make 20 per cent as an 
actual tax to be charged up on the productions of presses, 
for general expenses. 

We will now consider the expense of running five sizes 
of presses, first taking up an 

EIGHTH MEDIUM PRESS, 
Total cost in office, $250. 





Enterest'on $250 at 'S per CONE :. 6.6 6.0.56:c c:dcewnceees $ 20 00 
Depreciation yearly, 8 per cent ........ Meiesacieae - 2000 
Insurance, repairs, tympan sheets, oil, benzine...... 29 00 
Ink and rollers for one year ........ OOOO OIOME 50 00 
Press boy, wages, 50 weeks at $4............+ ssa 200°00 
Oversight of foreman or pressman, 40 cents daily... 120 00 
$439 00 
Assuming 50 per*cent more for production than cost, we have 
$658.50, as production, and 20 per cent on this amount 
for general expenses, amounts to ......... eae tases, gh JO 


Making total expenses forone year ....20.ccccesees sees $570 70 
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Assuming 300 days of work, we find the daily cost to 
be $1.90; and if the average is 5,000 impressions daily, 
the cost will be 39 cents per 1,000 impressions. 

QUARTER MEDIUM PRESS. 


Value of press complete in office, $400. 


Interest on plant, and annual depreciation ................ $ 64 00 
Insurance, repairs, oil, tympans, ink, rollers............. 126 00 
Press boy’s wages at $5, and oversight, 40 cents daily...... - 370 00 
$560 oo 

Add 20 per cent general expenses on production........... 168 00 
MotaliexpensesiGr Ole YEAES sss, s (a/c. 0, cicole weiva Ovi sacccodels $728 oo 


With 300 days’ work, the daily cost would be $2.43, 
and if the average is 4,000 impressions daily, the cost will 
be 61 cents per 1,000. 






HALF 


MEDIUM 


PONY CYLINDER. 


Value of press complete $1,200. 


Interest on plant, and annual depreciation .............. $ 156 00 
Insurance, repairs, oils, ink, rollers, etc..............2006 125 00 
Feed-boy $6, and pressman one-third time .............. 600 00 
$ 881 00 

Add 20 per cent general expenses on productions ........ 264 30 
*RGERE EXPENSES TOM ONC! VCR's, a: «5 00:61 8: 0:51 0141610 eiere.arelelece Se $1,145 30 


With 300 days’ work, the daily cost would be $3.82, 
and if the average is 5,000 impressions daily, the cost will 
be 77 cents per 1,000. 

MEDIUM CYLINDER PRESS. 


Value of press set up in office complete, $1,600. 





Interest on plant and depreciation. «'..:0'6s.s/sicce sca css alse $ 200 00 
Insurance, repairs, ink, oil, rollers, etc ........cceeese.e- 155 00 
Feed-boy, $6, and pressman half-time .................- 700 00 
$1,055 00 

Add 20 per cent general expenses on production......... 316 50 
Ratalexponses for ONE Yas ¢.0:s as.c:s01s cerelwale eae <icaiscph,sz76, 50 


Equal to $4.57 daily expense, and averaging 4,000 
daily, the cost would be $1.15 per 1,000 impressions. 









DOUBLE MEDIUM CYLINDER PRESS. 





The variation in values allows more latitude for cost 


of plant, but we assume the cost at $2,000. 
Interest and depreciation ....... FOE CLEC ODS $ 300 00 
Insurance, repairs, oils, ink, rollers; etc. ........000sece00 180 00 
Feed-boy $6, and pressman half time......... RE OPTIC 700 00 
$1,180 00 
Add 20 per cent for general expenses ........ccccceces 354 00 
Potal expenses for ONE Var. «5 csvciee sows vsecne sccds $1,534 00 


Equal to $5.11 daily expense, and averaging $1.70 per 
1,000 impressions on daily runs of 3,000. 

We have now the aggregate cost of 1,000 impressions as 
follows : 


On eighth medium press... ccccccscccccvccccoccces oo & 39 
“‘ quarter medium “ ....... Bae wisieteee ols hae eees cae news 61 
“ half medium cylinder press......... aint acelanalers bd wea neae 77 
“ medium cylinder OO ieyaialars Saas tietsee Seecdiewccceees | i 
“ double medium cylinder press.............. sar ais sacsier oe I 57 

Average expense per 1,000..... OC GUE COT CLC OCC ORCErS $ 90 


The foregoing are startling figures. Can they be con- 


troverted by actual experience? It is granted that where 
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presses can be kept on edition work, or where cheap work then poured in the box, and the wire withdrawn or 


is rushed out without regard to quality, the work will cost 
less. 

How much more than the above cost prices do printers 
actually get for presswork? I have known of a great deal 
of cylinder work being done at less than the above 
figures, and the printers have thought they were making 
money. 

In closing this article, I submit the following scale of 
prices for presswork, as more nearly the real value of work, 
in an office equipped as we have considered : 

Eighth medium press, per 1,000 impressions .............44 $ 
(Quarter medium “ &s 
Ifalf medium pony 
Medium cylinder 

Double medium press 


Average value 


nipped off. The matrix was then taken from the box and 
a cast taken. The shank of the type thus cast soldered 
itself to the head of the original type, and drawing it out, 
left a perfect reverse copy of it. These matrices were 


| then fitted up in line, set and height exactly like the 


| 
| 


80 | 
| or wore. 
| was brittle and porous; 


This we consider about 50 per cent advance on the | 
cost of the work, and from these figures, reasonable dis- | 
counts can be made for quantities, and for short runs, @ | 


charge for first hundred should be equal to four hundred 
impressions. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER, 
ELECTROTYPE MATRICES. 
BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
HILE almost every treatise on the history of print- 
ing mentions or describes the copper matrices 


struck from a punch; the electrotype matrices— which | 


in this country probably exceed the other kind 
proportion of seven or eight to one—are barely men- 
tioned, and where a few words are spoken of them, it is 
only to condemn their use. 

Though there are many imperfect matrices of this kind, 


and the comparative ease with which faces can be copied, 


or appliances, there is no doubt as to their producing, 


in a | 


| plate riveted to a heavier one. 


copper strikes. Afterward quads were placed about the 
type to be copied, in order to give the copper deposition 


'a wider face or bearing, and zinc was substituted for 
| the lead. 


Though much cheaper than the copper strikes, these 
matrices had fatal defects. The lead first used easily bent 
The zinc, though harder, was still too soft, and 
besides, the ‘‘eyelet’’ often 
became loose. In such a case, nothing 
remained but to make a new one. To 
obviate these faults, a mold of type metal 

was cast around the type, and the 

whole matrix deposited therein by 

the battery. But this was slow and 

expensive, and it was difficult to 
obtain a thick, smooth deposit. 

To an American, Edwin Starr, of 
Philadelphia, belongs the honor of a 
successful solution of the problem. Cut- 
ting a hole in a plate of copper, the head 
of the type is placed in it, and enough 
copper deposited to fill the hole. Fig. 2 
represents a plate, with a type in position. It will be 
noticed that the sides of the hole are sloped to prevent 
the eyelet from slipping out. When the hole is filled, the 
type is withdrawn, the surplus copper removed, and this 
This not only makes the 
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| matrix stronger, but prevents the eyelet from becoming 


| loose. 


has tempted a few to open foundries without proper tools | copper, and this form is the one in use today. 


when well made, as good type as that cast from a copper | 


strike. In the larger sizes, 36, 48 and 60 point, the tend- 
ency of the matrix struck from the punch, is toward hol- 
lowness of the face 

not have. 


a bad fault which the electrotype does | 
Besides its many other | 


advantages, it has rendered possi- | 


some modern faces, with 
delicate lines and shadings. 


ed to use it in producing matrices. 
The first results were crude, and 


copying faces that had been cut on 








tery by a thin copper wire, and 
the face covered with a sheet of 
copper. When this was of suffi- 
cient thickness, the shank was cut 
away, and the head of the type, or ‘‘ eyelet,’’ placed in an 
oblong iron box, about the shape of the matrix, and held 
in position with a wire, as in Fig. 1. 





ble the production of the hand- | 
their | 
Soon | 
after the discovery of electro- | 
deposition, type founders attempt- | 


were almost wholly confined to | 


steel. A type was hung in the bat- | 


Brass plates were afterward substituted for the 


Fig. 3 represents the plates riveted together, and Fig. 4, 
the matrix as it appears when 
fitted in line, set, position 
and height. The minutest 
perfection or blemish is cop- 
ied by the deposition, and 
the type cast from such a 
matrix is a perfect counter- 
part of the original. 

In later 
school of engravers, headed 
by Mr. Ruthven, of Phila- 
delphia, has sprung up, cut- 
ting exclusively on metal, 
and producing ornamenta- 

tion and finish the punch cutters never dared to attempt. 

In perfection of finish, such faces as the Raphael, Rus- 
kin, Steelplate Gothic, etc., silence all attempts to bring 
the process into disrepute, and lately Mr. Benton has 
cut Roman type on metal with his engraving machine, 
having such a high finish that it is safe to Say that even 
in this field, until this time wholly given up to the 
punch cutter, the electrotype matrix will also drive out 














years, a new 
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Melted lead was | its copper rival. 
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THE PRINTING OFFICES OF BUENOS AYRES. 
BY WALTER L, KING. 


ARELY can there be seen a more commodious and 
more healthy printing establishment than the typo- 
graphical house of one of our French daily newspapers—the 
Courrier dela Plata, now in its twenty-second year. Situated 
in calle Méjico, at No. 304, in a thoroughfare but little 
used, owing to the bad state of this and adjacent streets, it 
enjoys a kind of quiet retiredness unknown to any of the 
other city works of a like nature. 

The building, which has the appearance of being of but 
recent construction, is an imposing one, doing honor to 
the road in which it is located. On entering through the 
center gateway, various offices, devoted to the administra- 
tion of the journal, are observable on either side, the last 
but one on the right hand being the publishing room, and 
the very last on the same way containing dampening appa- 


ratus fcr moistening the paper, on which the daily is | 


printed. Only the material for this diurnal newspaper is 
humidised ; wetting sheets to be used in jobwork is con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

Mounting a short flight of steps, the printing office 
proper is reached. It is enough to produce a favorable 


impression on anybody; a delightful breeze continually | 


rushes through the building, quickly and agreeably cooling 
the visitor after a walk through the uncomfortable, dusty 
streets of Argentine’s city. This is the ground floor of the 
establishment ; upon it is placed all the machinery. Up- 
stairs, upon the wide balcony, running round the building, 
is where the typesetting is done, and thither Sefior Capat- 
ary leads the way. 

The eyes soon rest upon a forest of frames, nearly all 
unoccupied, however. ‘‘ How is this—how many job 
compositors do you employ?’’ is asked; and the owner 
replies: ‘* From fifteen to twenty; but trade just now is 
slack with us, and another thing, fear of cholera has driven 
off many printers from the city to the country. This,’ 


continued the courteous Frenchman, leading the way | 


between some lanes of frames, ‘‘is the section for setting 
the type of the journal. Fifteen compositors are employed 
nightly, in this section alone.’’ ‘* How many hands are 
employed in all in this establishment?’ ‘Including 
printers, machinists, stereotypers, and those engaged in 
bookbinding and _ publishing—between fifty and sixty,’ 
was the foreman’s ready response. ‘‘ Does all the type in 
this house come from France?’’ ‘‘ Yes, with the exception 
of a little from Germany.”’ 

We had now reached a flight of stairs on the opposite 
side of the composing department to those which had been 
mounted five minutes previously. Before quitting this place, 
however, a few particulars concerning it may be of interest. 
The roof above is of one span, built of wood and glass, 
the latter deprived of much of their usefulness by being 
underlaid with canvas and paper, to break the fierceness of 
the sun’s rays. Nevertheless, despite the obstruction to 
the glorious light of day, a good illumination does enter, 
streaming its effulgent rays into every corner, and afford- 
ing ample light to the machine room below. Moreover, 
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| small room, wherein stereotyping is executed. 
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good-sized windows are placed at both front and back of 
the typesetting gallery, thus also letting the employés 
(who, it was almost forgotten, to state, are paid by the 
month) have the benefit of a healthy current of air that 
unceasingly passes through. 

And now for a review of the machinery department. 
‘¢ Have you any North American presses here?’’ ‘‘ No,”’ 
responded the guide; ‘‘ except this,’’ he suddenly added, 
as our eyes alighted together on a Washington hand- 
press from R. Hoe & Co’s factory, New York. A few 
minutes later the owner had to make another exception to 
that simple, but sweeping ‘‘ No”’ 
a few yards off, was a treadle jobber from one of the 


d 


reply ; for in full swing 


United States foremost firms in the manufacture of these 
useful machines. ‘These were the only two articles, how- 
ever, from the great republic, and even their presence in 
this printery is a matter of surprise, considering the aston- 
ishingly little machinery salable in ¢mprentas here, that 
had been manufactured on the northern continent. But 
this is the only house in Buenos Ayres wherein the writer 
has seen North American machinery more predominant 
than English; for the only British article in use in the 
Courrier de la Plata jobbing office, was a Harrild (London) 
numbering machine. 

One medium and two large-sized job presses are of 
Marinoni’s manufacture; from the celebrated Parisian 
maker comes also the newspaper machines on which the 


French daily is worked. It is placed over an uncommonly 


| deep pit, and will throw off from three thousand to four 


thousand impressions hourly. This press looked remark- 
ably neat and clean, as did all the others—as did, in fact, 
everything in the establishment. What a contrast to the 
state of some Italian houses carrying on a like business that 
cross the writer’s mind while penning these lines. 

An eight horsepower horizontal steam engine drives 
the printing presses. It bears the name of J. Hermann, of 
La Chapelle, France. Immediately beyond the motor is a 
The plant, 
of French manufacture, is very small. Leaving this last 
place, and again entering the machine room, the vision will 
rest on a large cutter and presser from the gay city, Mons. 
Janiot being the builder of the former, and Mons. E. Briad 
the maker of the latter. 

‘* Ze doy & v. mil gracias, pero molesto & v. mucho,”’ 
‘‘T am very much obliged to you, but give you much 
trouble,’ and ‘‘ Wada de eso,’’ ‘* No trouble at all,’’ were 
concluding remarks made by overseer and visitor, when 
parting, after a most pleasant half-hour’s sojourn in the 
model printing establishment of the Courrier de la Plata. 

The writer will now give a brief description of the 
making of three of the native dailies printed in this city, 
thus affording readers an insight into the interior manage- 
ment, and state of affairs considered necessary by South 
American employers, in the production of their papers. 

The oldest paper in the Argentine Republic is an 
evening daily, called the Vactonad (the majority of journals 
this side the equator, indeed, for a thousand miles south of 
it, are, it isalmost needless to add, remarkably short-lived). 
It first appeared on the afternoon of May 1, 1852, and is, 
therefore, nearly thirty-five years old. The paper, of which 
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gone some half-dozen changes in its size since the first 

At the beginning, the columns of this four-page 
é 

newspaper were twenty-two inches long; they have been 


start. 


gradually lengthened until they now number thirty 
inches. This makes the Vaciona/ the third biggest blanket 
sheet in Argentine, the Vacion taking the lead by a fraction 
less than thirty-five, and the Zrzbuna Nacional coming in 
second with thirty-one inches. Both the latter are morning 
dailies. The offices of the Vactona/ are at Nos. 65 and 67, 
in the street of Bolivar. A crowd of boys besiege the 
entrance from twelve to three o’clock P.M., and raise a 
terrible dust, by their rushings in and out. 
them that the visitor had some trouble in securing an inter- 
view with the director, Sefior Samuel Albert. That worthy 
gentleman readily gave permission to view the interior, 
saying: ‘‘ Go where you like !’’ and regretting that pressure 
of work would not allow him or any of the staff to act as 
guide. 

The composing department seems to have no regular 
location to itself, for frames are placed anyhow and any- 
where, in various disjointed corners of the building. ‘This 
place, indeed, has the appearance of having, at one time, 
consisted of a clump of irregularly situated small rooms, 
which had been knocked into one for its present use. 
There is a rather large-sized jobbing press deposited in 
one of these whilom partitions, driven by either hand or 
steam power. 

A few yards further on is the machine room, and a big 
place it is, too. The printing machine, then turning out 
the 12,126th number, is the largest of its kind in this 
republic, coming from L. Alauzet, fils, Paris, and has been 
in use about a year. It is capable of working off from 
three thousand to five thousand copies per hour, requiring 
the attention of four feeders and removers. The daily 
circulation of the /Vacional may safely be put down at 
between seven and eight thousand. It is worked by a 
four horsepower vertical steam engine, of Chaudré’s 
(Paris) manufacture. 

From two retiring places behind the press a most 
nauseous stench of ammonia came, pervading the entire 
shop, and this during the existence of Asiatic cholera, 
when every house is being, or supposed to be, visited by 
the sanitary authorities!} Maybe, however, this strong 
smell is considered as efficacious against diseases as is 
a tanyard, the generally most abominable effluvia aris- 
ing from the latter being proof positive against all 
the scents known, and even refusing to allow others to 
catch on. 

At calle Bolivar, 92%, is the printing office of the 
Patria. This paper is one of the best printed, neatest 
and handiest (it is not a blanket sheet) in Argentine. 
Established eight years ago, as the Patria Argentina, it 
dropped, a twelve-month since, the second name. ‘Telipe 
J. Moreira is the director of the diurnal newspaper that 
appears every mortal day of its existence. 

The publishing, printing, machinery and paper-damp- 
ing rooms are situated behind the editorial offices, and 
placed after one another, in the order named. In the 
composing room fifteen compcsitors work at night; half a 


It was through | 


| which they are engaged, considered fair. 





| dozen boys are employed during the day, putting letter in 
case for their use. 

The type, of which there are several fonts—for jobbing 
work, is also carried on during the day—is of French 
manufacture, so are the engine and two printing machines, 
of which more directly. The only article coming from 
the States is a large roller proof press, from Hoe, of the 
world’s metropolis. ‘These presses are old-fashioned, but 
they are, like a good many antique things, very useful. 

The next department contains an L. Lauzet (Paris) 
printing press. The overseer said it worked off five 
thousand copies in an hour, and, judging from appear- 
ances, it might be possible to get it to throw out that 
number, but only at the expense of immediate ruination 
to itself. The engine is at the back of the machine, but in 
another room, is a vertical one, of four-and-a-half horse- 
power, from Buffaud freres, of Lyons, France. In another 
room, located behind the motor, is the old press, from 
Rebourg, upon which the Para was formerly worked off. 
It was covered over at the time, but the coverlet lifted a 
little showed it covered with dust, and broken. 

Buenos Ayres has two daily papers looking after the 
interests of Spanish people in Argentine, the Correo Espaiiol 
and Prensa Espanola. The former has had an existence 
of fifteen years, and its printing office is situated at calle 
Piedras 126. During the night, fifteen to twenty composi- 
tors are sticking type, from 7 P.M. to2A.M. They work in 
a close and therefore unhealthy office ; but their wages, $60 
per month, may be, for the class of newspaper work on 
As in the case 
of the Patria, above mentioned, boys throw in the dis- 
tribution during daytime, a practice seemingly pursued 
with satisfaction to all concerned in many of the newspaper 
offices in this city. : 

The type, of which there is a large quantity, consisting 
of numerous faces, is principally French. At the time of 
the writer’s visit it was too early to get a glance at the 
press, so the words of one of the hands concerning it is 
here jotted down: It is driven by steam, throws out from 
two to three thousand copies per hour (the Correo Espaitol 
is a four-page blanket sheet), and consequently manages 
to work off the paper in about two hours, the circulation 
of the paper being over four thousand per day. 

The heat of the evening, enhanced by a score of flames 
from as many gas jets, began to produce a heavy perspira- 
tion, followed by sensations of faintness in the writer’s 
frame, so it was deemed expedient to give thanks, and quit 
rather abruptly the Correo Espafiol’s printing office, in 
order to partake of fresher air than that inhaled in calle 


Piedras 126. ( To be continued.) 





PASTE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum 
in a quart of warm water. When cold stir in as much flour as will 


make it the consistency of thick cream, being particular to beat up all 





the lumps; stir in as much powdered resin as will stand on a dime, 


Have on the fire a teacupful of boiling water; pour the flour mixture 
into it, stirring well all the time. In a few minutes it will be like mush. 
Pour it into an earthen dish; let it cool; lay a cover on and put it in a 


When needed for use take out a portion and soften with 


| 
| and pour in a few dropes of oil of cloves to give it a pleasant odor. 


cool place. 
| warm water.— Zhe Fouschold. 
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To answer the many inquiries for market quotations on staple papers, 


in the way of Printers’ Stock, we have decided (with the 


assistance of THE INLAND PRINTER Co.) to list our regular stock and make prices on same, so that the printing trade will be posted from 
month to month on the market value of standard papers. 


PRINT PAPER. PER LB. 
SMG DUNS OWS pe csce reves s, ciccicceoees sieves, OFge 
RE TI NOR a 503:0 sin sersitininein’s stidereees 6c 
Sussex Mills News.. abae ae 
Erie Mills News ..... ose” 
PO TONER ca csisc sceicnsesnwsvetecees hnwecens 
White Poster 


BOOK PAPERS. 
Extra Super Calendered, white and tint 
S. No.1,8.&S.C., white and tint 
B. & M.,S.&S. Se white and tint. 
Wawasa S. & C., white and tint..... peuenesawcus 7 
Star No. 3, white and tint 


COVER PAPERS. PER REAM. 


Enameled Cover, 20 x 25 (twenty-six shades) ....$ 
No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 65 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 lb 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20 x 25, 50 Ib. laid . 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 35 1 ee 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 25 lb.. 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 20x 25, 20lb.. 

No. 1 Cover Paper, 22 x 28, 40 lb 


BLOTTING PAPERS. PER LB. 
Puritan Mills Blotting, white............... mSeye 
Puritan Mills Blotting, colors . ‘ 
Florence Mills B'otting, white... 
Florence Mills Blotting, colors 


CARD BOARDS. 
2-PLY, 3-PLY. 4-PLY. 
St. Charles Bristol, per hundred ..g2 00 $2 40 $2 80 
Wawasa Bristol, per hundred..... 280 335 390 
Florence Bristol, per hundred .... 3 50 425 500 


PER 100 SHS. 
Three-ply Tinted Bristol (fourteen ee. 
Bie D MMII civicwcececisee cis, ecisere 
¢ Blanks.... 
GO Blanks ..s..05 
7% Blanks....... 
PED: MERE vgs cetoescbecsccuccaeens 
ae: SEND aie seyeiesscmacbinees cence eee 
coe eer pAsae ee Rtabensckeneowes 5 
. 17% Blanks 
. 18% Blanks... 
. 2% White China.. 
5% White China.. 
8 White oe: 


y Railroad Ticket Board (six shades). 
Four-ply Railroad Ticket Board (six shades) .. 
Six-ply Railroad Ticket — _ eaenio 

Tag Board No. 90, 22x 28. wean 

Tag Board No. 100, 22 x 28.... 

Tag Board No. 110, 22 X 28. cccsccese 

‘ROG BOCA INO; 220,92 B28. ccesccesssscsciee eos 2 
Show Cards (five shades). ..cccccecssesccccceee 


We also have in our envelope stock many odd sizes, as well as the regular pay, drug, bank portfolio, etc. 


FLAT PAPERS. PER LB. 
Crasie Bros. All Linens. ..0.0s-cceccess 20 per ct. 
Carey Linen. ,......... 
Royal Crown Linen 
Crane & Co’s Bonds, Onion Skin, 
L. L. Brown’s Ledger ee full rms... 2 
Ledger Mills (best No, 2 L 
Florence Superfine Flats, ates wove and laid ... 
Florence Superfine Flats, cream laid 
Wawasa Superfine Flats, white wove 
Welland Mills Fine Flats, white wove 
Mascot Mills Fine Flats, white wove 
St. Charles Mills (No. 1, E. S.) 


No. 1 White French Folio. 

No. 1 Colored French Folio (six colors)......... 1: 
No. 1 White Double French Folio .............. 2 
No. 1 Colored Double French Folio (six colors).. 2 
No. 1 White Double French Royal 


25C 
. dis. 
. dis. 


PER LB. 
Eo, iM AOE POM ecisees-veccsc sve cecance: 220 
Parchment Writing BANA ss c66cs es escscccveses 7c 


ENVELOPES. 


We allow thirty-five per cent discount from this list. 


Commercial Sizes—First Quality, X. 

Full Government Cut. 
sand boxes. 
NO. 
124 
234 
244 
254 


6%. 
White Wove 
I go 

Blue Laid 
First Quality, XX. 


Full Government Cut. Size 6 is put up in quarter- 
thousand boxes; all larger sizes are in half-thousand 


DN 


SIZES, 
IO ONG ro 0006c0ccd censenas 
White Wove... 
Amber Laid ........- 
Canary Laid 
Blue Granite 


AGLUL UT 
2492 WN 


OMAaAananun 


Cream Laid 

Duplex (Blue Lined)........... 2% 
White Wove, XXX 

White Wove, PE Seavesccees 


Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 


In this grade the Sizes 6 and 6% are Full Govern- 
ment Cut, and are put in half-thousand boxes. 


SIZES, 
Melon Laid.. 
Fawn Laid 
White Wove.. 
Amber Laid .. 
Green Laid ; 
ee errr eee ecee 
Azurene Wove 
Canar i 
Corn 


NNNNNNNN 





box and full price list; also our sample book of Printers’ Ruled Goods. 


Send for our New Catalogue of Fancy Stationery; also any samples you may desire. 


that we can help you secure trade. 


! 


dis. | 
22c | 


All sizes are in half-thou- | 


$1 80 | 


I go | 
I go | 





Second Quality, X. 

In this grade all the sizes are New Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter-thousand boxes, the 
Size 6% is in half-thousand boxes, 

NO. ; 6% 
314 Fawn Laid $1 55 $ 
324 White Laid 

334 Amber Laid 

354 Blue Laid 

374 Canary Laid 

384 Corn Laid 


Second Quality, XX. 

In this grade all the sizes are New Government Cut. 
The Size 6 is put up in quarter-thousand boxes, the 
Size 614 is in half-thousand boxes. 

SIZES, 
ae WONOW RING cused cddicueeedsetam $1 $1 90 
316 Fawn Laid 8 I go 
326 White Laid 
336 Amber Laid 
356 Blue Laid 
366 f I go 
376 Canary Laid 8 I go 
S90 ‘Cont Bald eces ss icesovecsensesa & 60 1 go 
396 Cherry Laid I go 


6%. 


I 00 
I go 
I go 


Manila. 

Put up in half-thousand boxes, except the 
280, which are in thousand boxes. 
NO. SIZES 6. 
250 Manila New Gov’t..........0.0: $ 
280 Manila New Gov’t 
350 Manila New Gov’t 
360 Manila New Gov’t 
360 Manila Full Gov’t 
440 Manila Full Gov't 
770 Manila Full Gov’t ............. 
880 Manila Full Gov’t .......ececeee 2 35 


Official Sizes—First Quality, XX. 
Put up in half-thousand boxes, 
No, SIZES, 9. 
126 White Wove..........$3 5 
226 White Wove 
236 Amber Laid 
256 Blue Laid 
276 Canary Laid r 
906 Comm Laie vcccccwcssies 3 


Official Sizes—Full Gov’t No. 2, XX. 


SIZES, 


250 and 


NUS y 


un 


re White Wove. 
a Amber Laid 


Official Sizes— Manila. 


Put up in half-thousand boxes. 


Sizes not pric 
are not kept in stock. 


Manila Ex 

Manila 

PROMI 606660 cdcee sas 
BEANS cccccceciecccess , 


Send for our sample 


Write for discounts and special quotations so 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO, 
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SAM L BINGHAM S SON, 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 


PRINTERS - 
—_====ROLLERS 








Roller Composition. 


The value of a roller is determined by the LENGTH OF TIME it can be used, the 
AMOUNT OF WORK it can perform, and the QUALITY of the work produced. In these 
essentials our goods are unequaled. Send your roller stocks to us for casting; you will 
save time and trouble by so doing, as our arrangements for the business are most complete. 
We cast Job Rollers for treadle presses by the use of our patent machines, perfectly free 
from pin holes and as smooth as glass; no other house in the West can make these rollers, 
as the machines are our patent. Our capacity is one hundred rollers per hour. Composition 


especially adapted for fast Web Newspaper Presses made on order. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON, 
296 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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PATRNT RIGHT POR SALE. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 


i 


Ys 
: a = 
ik 


i = ip 
Z j ey F 


THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO MANUFACTURE 


THE DAVIS CYLINDER PRINTING PRESS 


(PATENTED, JULY 28, 1885), 


Of which the above cut is an illustration, and a detailed description of which appeared in 
the January issue of THe INLAND Printer, is now offered for sale by the proprietors, 


M. J. DAVIS & CO., 17 John Street, New York, 
who invite correspondence. 


WITH SLIGHT ALTERATION THIS MACHINE CAN BE ADAPTED TO LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


THE WORKING MODEL WILL BE EXHIBITED to responsible parties, who 


may interest themselves in it. 





== THIS IS THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME. 
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Established 1804. 








STIMATES 
FuRNISHED. 


FARMER, | ITTLE & (0. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. , 7 
NEW YORK: 63- 65 Beekman St. — |, PEFOU N DERS. 


J] EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


Cast from the 
/ y ‘PP BEST aia 
DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED BY NONE. 


—OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 


“Qroess 
PROMPTLY 


FILuep. 





OUR 
BOOK AND 
NEWSPAPER 


Sipps Dacian lana aiid. 
Printing-Presses, Printing-Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 

CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
(GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES. 


ETC. 
CHICAGO 
BRANC 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


u.| Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. {yicStoe st. 


# THE 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


298 Dearzorn St., CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fob & Newspaper T ype. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Boston and Central Type Foundries, 


whose popular productions can be supplied at a moment’s 
notice from our shelves. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN MACHINERY. 


Printers on the look out for desirable second-hand 
Cylinder or Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Folding Ma- 
chines, etc., will do well to send for our January, 1887, 
special inducement list. 

Estimates of Job and Newspaper Outfits of any size 
cheerfully furnished. Correspondence invited. Cata- 


logue free to practical printers. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 


DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 


Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in Seconp-Hanp MAcHINERY. 


Importers of 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 








FHlamulton & Bakery, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood Type, 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


==Printers Materials, 


CABINETS, REGLETS, 


CASES, FURNITURE, 


STANDS, CUTTING STICKS, 


== Printers Tools and hk == 


We can furnish any Sfecial Wood Work wanted. Estimates 
cheerfully furnished. 


Send for new Specimen Books, just out. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Two Revolution Press. Two Rollers 
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THE NEW STYLE NOISELESS 


Liberty Job Printing Press. 





V’S FE 
ow Rey 


* 


PRINTING-INK 


WORKS. 


. 
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C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


Five Sizes built: 13x 19, I1x 17, 10x 15, 9x 13 and 7xII, 
inside of Chase. 


oni 710 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
—————— CIRCULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


rT . ° 
[he Liberty Machine Works, 
iisiericannnaill 27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
rhe F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works and Printers’ Warehouse, | 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


54 Frankrort St. NEW YORK. 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


1] | 7 
LEDGERS | mt 5) & BLOTTING, 
ly _ 
| DESO ODEDHODSSOOD SoD oS OoOhoOb ooo OO 





66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 





| 
| MANILA, 


(CORPORATION.) 
| NEWS. 


LINENS, 
BOOK, | 





CARRY A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


PAPER and CARDBOARDS 


Or EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR 








STATIONERS, 





PRINTERS AND 
oom TIT IOGRAPHERS. 











SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 








WESTERN AGENT: 


H. BB. BROOAS, 


153 MONROE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE: 








SANBORNS’ 
Hand & Steam Paper Cutting Machines, 


ALL SIZES——\— 
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BOOKBINDERS’, PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’, AND 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
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“iy, 
SANBORN “STAR” CUTTER. 


GEO. H. SANBORN © SONS, 


Manufactory: Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 69 Beekman Street, NE W YO no. 








THE SANBORN MACHINES are kept in stock and for sale by 
THE C. L, HAWES CO., 178 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
us & 7 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 





buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy | 


Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU,CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 
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Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 





Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


—===OVER 20,000 IN USE===— 








Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2; 4; 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 





OTHER GAS ENGINE 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY 
DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Per Cent, LESS GAS than 








Old Style Gor 


— MANUFACTURED BY— 


Shniedewend & Lee Co. 


3803-308 DEARBORN ST., 
GHIGAGO. 


This popular press is without excep- 
tion the best press for the money ever 
made. They are substantially built and 
handsomely finished; very simple, light 
running and fast. We manufacture three 
sizes at the following 


REDUCED PRICES: 





os Be mex 
| Without | With 7 | Boxing 


Size 
Inside Chase, | Throw off | Throw of 
Eighth Medium, 7 x1I $140 $165 | $6 
Eighth Medium, | 8x12 TSO |e cccccee 6 
Quarter Medium,) 10x15 250 275 7 
Half Medium, - 13 xX 19 350 385 10 


Steam Fixtures, $15. Fountain, Eighth Medium, $25; 


Quarter Medium, $27.50; Half Medium, $30. Overhead 
Steam Fixtures, $15 to $30. Three Chases, Wrenches, 
Roller Mold, Brayer and two sets of Roller Stocks, will be 


furnished with each press. 


CAUTION .—Be sure to get the “S, & Lee 
Co’s Old Style Gordon,” and take no other. 


For all particulars and terms, address or call on “es = 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


303-305 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - - - JOS. PEAKE, Treas. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Sec’y. 


EpiToriAL OFFices, Room 26, 159 LA SALLE St., CHICAGO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; single copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 




















Soak ONE THREE SIX ONE 

MONTH, MONTHS. MONTHS, YEAR 
PIBIG) CHAE s okcseels sccsiacecee! $5 00 #13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page .....ccscecee 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 oo 
One-quarter page ....ecsceses 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
ADU CTIENT ABC ss o:5.50% sess 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
One page..... Seabs ese deve 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 





WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this 
accompanied by cash. 


column must be 





THe INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following: 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
Dominion ‘TypEFouNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 
E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Exo City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 620 Market street, Philadelphia. 
GotpinGc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
H. L. Petrouze & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
osePH MauDLIn, pressroom of W, B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
St. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
We ts B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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pypeoete meeting of the St. Louis master printers and 
bookbinders, booksellers and stationers, together 
with representatives from the typographical union, was held 
at 207 Chestnut street, on Saturday afternoon, February 5, 
to enter a remonstrance against the bill now pending in 


| 











the Missouri legislature, providing for the establishment of | 


a state printing office for the purpose of publishing school 
books. Mr. Richard Ennis, chairman of the remonstrance 
committee, delivered a telling speech against the proposi- 
tion ; among other objections stating that it was pretty well 
understood that if the bill passes, it is the purpose of inter- 
ested parties to do the work with convict labor, in the peni- 
tentiary, at Jefferson City. 








TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

HE letter of our Buffalo correspondent, published else- 

where, in reference to the proposed establishment of 
technical schools, shows that he has fallen into a serious 
though common, error in his estimate of their character, 
and baneful effects they will exercise on the trade. His 
premises are radically wrong, and his arguments and con- 
clusions—if such they may be called— based on such 
premises, are equally unfounded. He, certainly, dces not 
desire to place a premium on ignorance, yet this is just 
what his objection Technical 
education is not intended to dispense with a workshop 
education, or antagonize an apprenticeship system, but to 
Knowledge is power, 


practically amounts to. 


operate in conjunction therewith. 
and he who fails to avail himself of every opportunity, 
placed within his reach, to obtain this knowledge, must 
expect to be relegated to a subordinate position. This 
statement is corroborated by the fact that it is invariably 
the services of the proficient workman which are retained 
when business slackens, while the first to be dispensed with 
are those of the incompetent. The claim that the estab- 
lishment of these schools would furnish the means of edu- 
cating the sons of the wealthy at the expense of the poorer 
classes, is absurd. In truth the latter are those who would 
be the especially benefited, as there is no reason to 
suppose that the boys of men of means have any intention 
of joining the army of labor, or entering the list of com- 
petitors. Neither is there ground for asserting they would 
be the means of adding one more printer to the roll, 
except ina higher and deter sense, while many reasons can 
be furnished in support of the claim that they would be 
the medium and agency for weeding ovt the botches 
who are at present the bane, the curse, and weakness of 
the trade. 

In discussing this important subject it must not be for- 
gotten that youth is emphatically the ¢mpressibe period of 
life. The sapling bends, tree will break. 
Though history is sometimes ransacked to prove that this 
or that individual attained eminence in his profession, who 
had chosen it long after manhood’s estate had _ been 


while the 


reached, the examples cited are exceptions to the rule, 
comparatively a drop in the bucket ; and it is within the 
bounds of truth to state that for one individual who be- 
comes a proficient in a calling he has selected when past 
the meridian of life, there are five hundred who master it 
before they attain their majority. In the one case it is 
striking the iron when it is hot, in the other trying to 
impress the sealing wax, after it has cooled. Hence the 
necessity of supplanting the lax, superficial, slipshod, pre- 
vailing system, at the right time, with one which will sub- 
stitute the intelligent, scientific workman, who can give a 
reason for the faith that is in him, for the automaton, who 
can only perform his duties in a perfunctory manner, and 
these only in a certain groove. 

Our correspondent is likewise unfortunate in his refer- 
ence to the willingness of the employer to accept an un- 
known for a known quantity. In the first place, the skilled 
mechanic, who ¢horoughly understands his trade, does not 
require to hunt for a job. The job will hunt for him; and 
he will certainly be the last man to accept a position at two 
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or three dollars, or even a penny, less than the current 
wages, because his services will, in all probability, command 
a premium. Such a workman is generally appreciated at 
his true value; and we have yet to see the employer who 
would tell such an employé to take his coat and leave, be- 
cause a stranger had offered his services for a trifle less. 
Shrewd business men don’t generally make such fools of 
themselves. They believe in letting well enough alone. 

It is almost needless to add that no one, with a medi- 
cum of common sense, will claim that a boy or man, who 
knows but a smattering of his trade, no matter when, 
where or how obtained, should be accepted as a qualified 
workman ; and such has never been the argument advanced 
by any advocate of a system of technical education. But 
where the deficiency in our existing apprenticeship system 
is supplemented by such a course of training, the examples 
cited as the ‘‘don’t-know-their-business ’’ class, because 
they never learned it, will cease to exist: 

In an article in the November (1885) issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in referring to the subject of technical 
education, we said: 

What obstacle stands in the way of a progressive, gealified printer 
opening an evening school of instruction in this and other cities, at a 
comparatively trifling cost to the attendant, with no other implements 
than a sponge, chalk and blackboard? Nothing but indifference. 
There are scores, aye hundreds, of apprentices and journeymen in this 
and many other localities, who would find time and money thus 
expended a more profitable investment than that spent in the pool room, 
the theater, the saloon or the dance hall, or the many frivolous amuse- 
ments which now demand so much of their attention. How many 
pertinent questions could be asked and answered; how many invaluable 
explanations and instructions given, especially to the victim of the 
vicious department system, on the proper display of jobwork, the judi- 
cious use of embellishments, when and where required, symmetry, 
character of type adapted to a certain class of work, make-ups, arrange- 
ment of colors, margins and many other suggestions which present 
themselves to the intelligent reader, which would be out of character in 
his daily routine work ?. Of course compulsory attendance could not be 
enforced, but the tares would be divided from the wheat. Those who 
were really anxious to acquire a thorough mastery of their trade, and 
those who labored under disadvantageous surroundings, but were 
anxious to improve their condition, would have an opportunity to prove 
their faith by their works, and those who neglected or refused to avail 
themselves of such advantages, would have no justifiable cause of com- 
plaint if they were left in the background. 

There is certainly nothing impracticable in these suggestions, and 
we hope ere long to announce that in certain quarters at least they have 


been carried into practical effect. 


We are pleased to learn, from a recent number of the 
Printers’ Register, London, that a typographical technical 
class, consisting of one hundred and forty-four members, 
two-thirds of whom are apprentices, has been established in 
Leeds, under the supervision of a Mr. A. Oldfield, in which 
the course of instruction given is similar to that suggested 
in the foregoing. The meetings are held every Wednes- 
day evening, and the average attendance is one hundred 
pupils. The first four lessons given were devoted to the 
theory of distribution, setting, display, news, bills, etc. 
The instructor not having a furnished office, available, to 
practically illustrate the art of printing, has made use of 
the blackboard, and, with rough drawings, shows thereon 
the various materials required, and their differences struc- 
turally. After each lesson, questions connected with the 


| correcting them. 





addressed to the pupils. These had either to be answered 
in the room; or, if of a more elaborate nature, to be taken 
home, and brought back with the answer the following 
week. Each answer is then returned to the student, duly 
corrected, with a figure denoting its degree of accuracy. 
An answer marked 1, scores only one point; 2, is a little 
better; 3, is fair; 4, good; and 5, very good. This 
system, according to the eg?ster, has been found an 
excellent means of ascertaining how far the lesson has done 
its work ; and when mistakes have occurred, understanding 
the instructions given, an opportunity is thus afforded of 
Specimens of printing are also generally 
on exhibition, and at the close of the class students are 
given ample opportunity of studying and profiting by 
them. 

A prize fund has now been established in connection 
therewith, one gentleman alone offering $50 in prizes, to be 
distributed as follows: $20, $15, $10 and $5, for appren- 
tices only, to which the Typographical Society of Leeds 
has added $25; and the probabilities are that, with the aid 
of the master printers, a yearly prize fund of $100 will be 
secured hereafter without difficulty. 

Now, if our Buffalo correspondent will show us where 
the establishment of this and similar institutions is not a 
positive advantage to the humble, struggling, ambitious 
youth, anxious to become a proficient in his calling, he 
can see farther into a millstone than the writer. 





CELLULOID. 

VERY interesting article on ‘ Celluloid ’’—or 

‘« Zylonite ’’’ —its discovery, progress, and the hun- 
dred and one uses to which it can be successfully applied, 
from the pen of Samuel P. Sadtler, Ph. D., professor of 
chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, recently appeared 
in the columns of the Sctentific American. It is as a new 
agency or helpmate to the printing business, and its use in 
the manufacture of stereotype plates for printing, that is 
now being developed, that invests it with a special interest. 

When printing is done on cylinder presses at high 
speed, durability and clear, distinct impressions have not 
been hitherto combined in one material. The difficulty 
has been that metal plates soon became illegible, and to 
replace them involved large expenses. In these respects 
celluloid plates have been demonstrated to be much superior 
to metal. They give, when new, an equally sharp impres- 
sion; when worn out they can be replaced “at much less 
cost, and when emergency demands haste, they can be 
made in a part of the time required to put metal through 
the processes necessary to their production. One half 
hour will suffice for casting and blocking a plate. 

The plates are light and convenient to handle. They 
are tough and elastic, consequently they do not batter 
easily, like metal, and require no wrapping when sent 
through the post. This advantage is important, both as 
to saving of time and material in wrapping, and saving of 
postage in transmission. They take ink freely, and on 
cheap paper, give a sharper impression than, with the care 
ordinarily used by pressmen, can be obtained from electro- 
types. And for printing with colors it is claimed to be 
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vastly superior to wood type or wood cuts. With celluloid, 
a line may be worked in green or red, removed from the 
form, its face in a moment made as fresh as when new, 
and again immediately worked in another color. No 
time is lost in drying the surface, as it absorbs neither the 
lye, benzine nor water. ‘The celluloid adheres closely to 
the grain of its wood base, enters into its fibers, and 
becomes a part of the block itself, rendering detachment 
impossible. The rapid advances made in the application 
of this most interesting chemical product, leave no room 
for doubt that it will play a very important part among 
the materials of construction in many manufacturing and 
technical processes in the future; that of printing not 
being the least important. 


UNIFORMITY OF TYPE BODIES. 
CORRESPONDENT, under date of February 14, 
sends the following communication, which, on 
account of its character, and the fact that we have lately 
received several inquiries of a similar nature, we prefer to 
answer through the editorial columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, than through the usual channel: 


Will you kindly give me some re/‘ad/e information with regard to 
type bodies ? 

Is the point system lately adopted by the Type Founders’ Association 
identical with that of Marder, Luse & Co. ? 

If the Johnson and Thorp & Co. foundries adopt this system, will 
it not cause a change to be made in their bodies ? that is, does the type 
they Zave manufactured agree with the new point system ? 

Am I not safe in saying that at least two-thirds of the type now in 
use, and used for the past ten years, is cast on a body nearly, or quite 
equal to the Johnson standard ? 

Of course I understand that the picas are the same, I only refer to 
the “ odd”’ sizes. 

A good, clear statement of the facts relating to what system has been 
in use most, and what is now to be used, will be interesting and valuable 
reading for one subscriber at least, and I think a great number of 
printers have no very clear conception of the matter. Will THe INLAND 
PRINTER set us right in its next issue ? 


1. The point system, recently adopted by the Type 
Founders’ Association of the United States, is identical 
with that of Marder, Luse & Co. 

2. The Johnson and the Thorpe type foundries have, 
we understand, adopted the interchangeable system. The 
nonpareil (six points), pica (twelve points), double pica 
(twenty-four points), and four-line pica (forty-eight points) 
remain precisely as they were, no change being necessary. 
Of course, all sizes, non-graded from the pica, have under- 
gone alteration in order to agree with the new ‘ point”’ 
system, and, consequently, differ materially in body from 
the type heretofore produced. 

3. It would not be proper to state that two-thirds of 
the type now in use is ‘‘ zearly equal to the Johnson 
standard,’’ as the term is misleading. It must not be 
forgotten that absolute, unerring accuracy is imperative, 
and it is only by the universal adoption of and adherence 
to this absolute accuracy that the uniformity of the 
‘*point’’ system is secured, and practical value given 
thereto. It is the ‘‘ nearly equal to’’ material which often 
causes the most trouble, in paper and cardboard justifica- 
tion. In other words, the object sought to be attained is 


| ae ae 
| an absolutely uniform, undeviating standard, in which the 


| supposed by our correspondent, the same. 





word ‘‘nearly’’ possesses no significance. 

4. The picas cast by all the foundries are zof, as 
In fact a 
variation applies to the production of three or four estab- 
lishments. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has time and again demonstra- 
ted the necessity for, and referred to the benefits to be 
derived from, the adoption of a common standard. Here- 
tofore almost every type founder has been a law unto 
himself, and the inevitable result has been, as our readers 
know, a very babel of confusion in the composing room, 
and a source of expense and annoyance to the proprietor, 
because it has been next to impossible to secure, at all 
times, when wanted, the necessary additions or sorts from 
the establishment originally furnishing them. Hence a 
supply of new material too frequently meant the introduc- 
tion of a dastard element; and we have known instances 
where this has been repeated, until s¢x different sizes of 
long primer have accumulated in one office, and four 
different sizes of brevier in another, the mixture of any of 


nie We know also 


which meant ‘pi,’’? and waste of time. 
several foremen who could write some interesting chapters 
narrating their experience, as the result of such a state of 
affairs, and which kept them in a beatific state of mind 
from Monday morning till Saturday afternoon. Surely a 
method to obviate this state of affairs, and substitute a 
universal ‘‘ standard,’’ for a crank or caprice standard (?), 
should command the support of everyone connected with 
the printing business. 

That the interchangeable sysiem will, in a compara- 
tively short time, become universally recognized and 
adopted, is now conceded in all quarters; in proof 
of which we refer to the fact that nearly all the type 
founders of the United States are already casting their 
fonts upon that principle. And it is only a question of 
time when the hardest kicker against it, will be brought 
into the traces. Revolutions never go backward, and 
when the ‘‘ good time coming,’’ has come, the only won- 
der will be, ‘‘ what in the world were we thinking about 
that we didn’t adopt the system sooner ?”’ 

INTERESTING TO PRESSMEN. 
VALUED correspondent, a pressman, in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, sends the following, which we publish 
for the benefit of a number of our readers: 

Here is something that might prove of interest to some pressmen. 
Near our pressroom, on an adjacent lot, is a large pool of water, 
which, in addition to the boiler and engine, which are located in the 
pressroom, naturally causes a great deal of moisture to prevail therein. 
In fact it took 


the face right off them; and as we had a great amount of work on hand 


This frequently raised the deuce with our job rollers. 
we could not send them out for recasting. Yet something had to be 
done, for the rollers had such a suction as to make them comparatively 
valueless. By experiment I found that, by reducing the ink, so as 
to make it weaker than the strength in the composition, the difficulty 
was overcome. Of course on jobs where we would have used $1 ink, 
without reducing, we would use $2 ink, when reducing, so as to give it 
Now, I 


am sure there are pressmen in some small towns, as well as larger ones, 


the same grade and consistency as $1 ink, without reducing. 


who are similarly troubled, in a damp climate, or on rainy days, who will 
be glad to know my experience, 











AN INQUIRER ANSWERED. 
CORRESPONDENT wants to know if the sending of 
meritorious specimens of jobwork to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for reproduction therein, has been discontinued, 
as he has a sample of his handiwork he is anxious to 
exhibit. We answer, Yo. We desire to state, however, 
that a number of the latest specimens received have not 
warranted, in our opinion, their appearance in its columns. 
Several hundred dollars have been awarded to successful 


contestants, who have in every instance been promptly 


paid ; but we claim the privilege of excluding all speci- 
mens which possess no special attractions. Those for- 
warding samples containing merit may rest assured that 
they will appear in due time, and that their true worth 
will be decided by a qualified and disinterested tribunal. 


Send them along. 
An YORK correspondent, under date of February 
3, writes: ‘* Mrs, ————- noticed an item in your 
column headed, ‘ Of Interest to the Craft,’ in the January 
number. The item referred to was froma ‘lady corre- 
spondent,’ and she may be pleased to learn that right here 
in New York, mother and daughter have successfully 
carried on a printing business since 1880, without the 
help of male management. They have earned a living, 
competing with other ‘all male’ printers, but have never 
cut prices below living rates, frequently letting work go, 
because the prices at which other ‘ gentlemen’ printers 
offered to do it were such that the greenest amateur would 
scorn to touch it. It is some satisfaction to know that the 
sheriff has had occasion to ‘wind up’ the business of two 
of the gentlemen printers referred to, and that Mrs. 
is still in the business.’’ Glad, very glad to know it. 








GOODLY number of correspondents, for whom we 
A personally entertain the highest regard, seem to mis- 
apprehend the mission and scope of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is neither the mouthpiece of employer nor employé, as 
such. It isa iournal devoted to the best interests of the 
printing profession, and while we are at all times anxious 
to do whatever in our power lies to establish and maintain 
friendly relations between journeyman and master, and to 
substitute arbitration for passion or imperious demands, 
we cannot surrender its pages to a tirade against the other, 
from either party. Think the matter over, friends, and 
you will no doubt come to the conclusion that the position 
we assume is the right one. 


HE question of plates, from present indications, will 

occupy a prominent position in the deliberations 
of the forthcoming sessions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. A number of the delegates thereto have 
already been instructed to vote for their abolition, or to 
refer the matter to all subordinate unions for definite 
action. As a great deal can be said on the subject pro 
and con, we shall look for an earnest, intelligent discus- 
sion. ‘The smaller unions seem to be the worst sufferers 
from their use, and it is from their representatives that the 
strongest opposition to them may be anticipated. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COLORS AND COLOR PRINTING. 
BY A. V. HAIGHT, 
N the use of colors and tints, there are certain arbitrary 
laws of natural harmony and contrast which must be 
recognized. The possible harmonious combinations are 
various, and, indeed, almost unlimited; and correct 
results must in great measure depend on natural or acquired 
taste in selecting the colors to be used in combination, as 
well as in arranging and grouping them. 

The printer of the present day is required to produce 
something more than the simple effects of one or two 
primary colors, combined with black. He must not only 
understand the laws governing harmonious contrast, but is 
expected to bring into use the great variety of new coiors 
and shades, so as to continually present fresh and striking 
effects. This can only be attained by study and experi- 
ment, as the misuse of one color, among halfa dozen, may 
fatally mar an otherwise tasty piece of work. 

The popular taste exacts the use of bright, or gaudy 


| colors to a great degree ; but as that taste is becoming 


| and black. 


more educated, the tendency in that direction is less appar- 
ent. It is not many years ago that a piece of printing in 
colors was considered incomplete without the use of red 
If more than one color were required, blue or 


| green must be introduced ; but beyond that, few seemed 


willing to trust themselves. The simple process of divid- 
ing an ordinary type form for colors, no doubt admits of 
the display of taste and skill; but the more elaborate 
treatment of relief printing, by aid of tint blocks and color 
plates, and the numerous photo-engraving processes of 
reproducing designs from pen drawings, have opened up a 
wide field for the display of artistic taste and skill, wherein 
the printer is enabled to rival the lithographer, and in many 
cases to excel his work. He may not be able to produce 
the soft blending of colors and tints possible in work from 
the stone, but in bold designs, and in the sharp, clean, 
and firm impressions from the relief plate, he may often 
gain results which the lithographer cannot attain. 

To attempt to write anything that may be of much 
practical benefit to the many accomplished printers of this 
country, who are to be found in every state of the Union, 
is not the aim of this article. But there are many young 


| and inexperienced printers who are still learners, and have 


| 








a desire to improve. This class, more particularly, I have 
in mind, and may be able to offer something to help them 
along, and even the best may glean a hint or an idea from 
the words of one less informed than himself. 

Some of the rules and analyses of colors, although 
familiar to most printers, will not be amiss as an intro- 
duction to my subject. It is well-known that red, yellow 
and blue are the primary colors, and from them, with 
white and black, almost any color or shade may be 
formed. 

Two of the primary colors, mixed or printed together, 
produce a secondary color,—as yellow and blue make 
green; red and blue produce purple or violet; red and 
yellow give orange. But in forming the secondary colors, 
by printing one over the other, the strength of the different 
primaries must be taken into account, as equal parts of the 
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tions of the three primaries necessary to make white light 
are held to be as follows: Yellow, 3; red, 5; blue, 8. 
Thus it will be seen that the proportion of blue is equal to 
both the red and yellow; and if the three colors named 
are used on a piece of work they should be used in the 
proportion given to make a harmonious and well-balanced 
combination, 
another to obtain a secondary color; if green is desired, 
the strength of the blue should be reduced, and the yellow 
printed over it; if violet is wanted, the blue should also be 
reduced, but not so much as in the first case; if orange be 
desired, the red should be reduced, but less than the blue, 
as in the first named instances. In mixing inks before 
printing, to produce a secondary, the proportion of each 
color as given above will be found correct. 

The proportion of secondary colors that will give a 
proper combination, when used together, are: purple, 13 ; 
green, 11; orange, 8. 

Tertiary colors are combinations of two of the second- 
aries, and are olive, russet and citrine. Olive is a com- 
bination of green and purple; russet is a combination of 
purple and orange; and citrine of orange and green. The 
proper proportion when used together is olive, 24; russet, 
21, and citrine, 19. 

The luminous or warm colors are the different shades of 
yellow and red, also the light shades of brown, green, etc. 

Normal gray is obtained by the mixture of yellow and 
black, and the colored grays are made by the addition of a 
primary or secondary color, to the normal gray. 

The best secondary color obtained, in compound print- 
ing, is green, from printing yellow over light blue. Blue 
being the coldest color, and yellow the warmest, their 
combination gives a decided green. ‘The colors of the 
spectrum, and those obtained by the mixture of pure colors, 
cannot well be produced in printing, beyond the second- 
aries. The brilliancy of the compound colors, obtained by 
printing, depends on the transparency of those used in the 
combination. The varnishes and oils necessary to give a 
proper working body to printing inks, render them more 
or less opaque, and thus destroy, in great measure, the 
result gained by mixing the pure pigments. 

The simplest class of printing in colors is no doubt 
that done from type, rule and borders, without the use 
of tint blocks or color plates. But even in this there 
is great opportunity for skill and good taste. In such 
work full colors are generally used, though where heavy 
borders or brass rules are utilized, reduced colors may 
frequently be employed to great advantage. The com- 
position of such work is of the first importance, as it is 
not often that a job originally designed for black, can 
be satisfactorily arranged for colors, without changing 
some parts of it. As a general rule, type having a 
moderately heavy face, with some ornamentation, gives 
the most pleasing results. Light face type sometimes 
looks well, but only when printed with strong colors; 
and then the composition should be of light face type 
throughout. In this class of work, also, the harmony of 
contrast in colors has better effect, in most instances, than 
the harmony of analogous colors. Where a heavy border 


So in printing one of these colors over | 
| deep red and light green; light blue and scarlet ; orange 
| and light or dark blue; yellow and violet; black and 





is used, however, a pleasing result may always be obtained 
by printing the border in a lighter shade of the ink 
employed on the rest of the sheet. This will also hold 
good in the use of heavy faced brass rule as a border, 
or for brass rule in underscoring lines ot type. Where 
but two colors are employed in this way, it is a com- 


| paratively easy matter to select such as will harmonize, 


some of which may be named: Scarlet and dark green ; 


red; black and yellow; black and light green; black 


| and light blue; carmine and emerald green; or light 


and dark shades of any color, unless it may be the different 
shades of yellow. The last named color, from its near 
approach to white, should always be worked full. On 
the other hand, blue (or any somber color), when printed 
with black only, being a cold color, and so near to black, 
should be reduced to a light blue, else both the black and 
blue are weakened by the contrast. 

The selection of paper is also an important matter 
As a rule, paper of high finish will 
Where a paper of rough or 


in color printing. 
prove most satisfactory. 
antique surface is desired, the composition should be in 
plain type, preferably old style, black letter, or faces 
containing little or no ornamentation. Red and _ black 
inks, and the various shades of brown, are considered 
the most appropriate colors for work of this kind. In 
most printing in colors, especially where tints or reduced 
colors are introduced, white paper should be used. But 
in printing with full colors, on rough or antique papers, 
they may be of quite strong tints, often with better 
effect than white. 

In printing with two colors, or rather a tint and full 
color of the same hue, very pleasing effects may be had, 
by using paper of a still lighter shade than the lighter 
tint or color of ink used. But care should be taken to 
have both paper and inks of the same hue. For instance, 
should the paper be of a bluish green, and the inks of 
a yellowish green, the combination would be offensive 
to the eye, and the contrast inharmonious. 

(To be continued.) 
Written for Toe INLAND PRINTER. 
SHALL IT BE BUILDED? 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


HE proposition of THE INLAND PRINTER to build a 

home for printers who, by reason of age, physical 
disability, mental derangement, or other misfortune are 
unable to be longer self-supporting, is sound to the core. 
It should be done, ought to have been long since, and the 
sooner it becomes a fixed fact the better for humanity and 
justice. 

The idea is not altogether new. Many years since the 
pen that traces these lines (and probably others) advocated 
the erection and endowment of such an institution. That, 
however, detracts nothing from the present movement. 
On the contrary, it should rather serve to give an additional 
impetus to the good work. ‘Then the times were not ripe 
for it, now they are; then the art was in an embryo state 
compared to the present high development; then the 





workers were not plethoric in pocket, and had not fully 
established their rights, and forced their recognition ; now 
they stand second to none in any particular, have as high 
a position in the business world and body politic, have 
well-filled coffers, and every supply and support that can 
be wished for at command. 

The open-handed generosity of a few has already laid 
the foundation for such an undertaking, and their bounty 
should be perverted to no other use, for there is no greater 
Once started upon a firm basis, the necessary 
funds can be easily secured. Decisive action toward that 
end is all that is required. The brains of the craft will 
speedily put an end to doubt of success, and clear all rub- 
bish from the path. ‘The ways and means are so numerous 
that no trouble, at least of a serious nature, can possibly 
A hundred plans will instantly suggest themselves 


” 


need. 


arise. 
to the thinking mind, and, judging from ‘talks 
had with several prominent craftsmen, there will be not only 
a universal willingness, but desire to give, and that liberally. 

It would be somewhat premature to discuss the modus 
operandi of gathering in the funds. With the determina- 
tion to do so the task would be easy. 


of success, has already worked wonderful results, and 
clearly hints at a way that must triumph, is too plainly 
before us to be ignored. . 

All who have visited the ‘‘ Sailors’ Snug Harbor ’ 
know to what we refer, without explanation. 
of a very small percentage of monthly wages has builded a 


’ will 


home for the mariner who is no longer fitted to battle with | 


wave and tempest, and he goes there not as one soliciting 


charity, but demanding a right, for he has already paid a | 


just proportion for the benefits received. This, and we 
feel certain no printer would refuse—certainly he ought 
aot to do so—to give a minute fraction of his earnings, as 
a safeguard against the future, would put at rest all question 
of funds. 

The how much, the when and the where, are subjects 
for future consideration, and would be promptly met, 
satisfactorily adjusted, and the gross sum very soon become 
a matter of surprise and congratulation. 

The humanity of the object is beyond questioning. 
The mantle of charity has never been cut so close as not 
to cover the printer. He is as much a man as any other, 
subject to the same afflictions and exposed to the same 
accidents. Age and infirmity come to him, as to others, 
and sickness and suffering make of him no exception. He 
is not exempt from failure, and has earned his right to the 
broadest and most catholic sympathy and consideration. 
There are none more so, none who, as a class, have given 
more generously to alleviate the ills of others. The prop- 
osition, then, as to humanity goes without argument, for 
even the extremist would not dare to place the printer 
beyond its pale, no matter how strenuously he might be 
inclined to press other considerations against the building 
of a home for him, when his lifework was finished, and his 
life fast ebbing away. 

But—the thought is pertinent—why are printers not 
entitled to such comfort (luxury, if you please) as any 
other class and condition of society? Is not their work as 
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_heathenish customs. 


we have | 


Even suggestions | 

may be out of place, but one that has in it all the elements | 

_ old craft of printing delay to follow where it ought to have 
led? 


The giving | 
| fident they will gladly do for him, and somewhat cancel 





a! 





valuable? Is there any other body of men whose labors 
go so far toward the enlightenment, the improvement, the 
uplifting and sustaining of their fellows? Banish the 
printing press, and how very soon the reaction would come 
that would result in the going back to savage life and 
Certainly no one would be foolish 
enough to draw such a line against the followers of the 
art, and that objection must go to join the humanity of 
the proceeding. 

If justified by these two considerations, what others can 
be reasonably urged? The cost of the building, and the 
expense of keeping! ‘These are necessary items to enter 
into the calculation, it is true, but would be speedily swept 
away by the giving, and the investments and measures to 
produce a continuous revenue. Once practically started, 
the heart of the great public would spontaneously open, as 
it always does, to a worthy undertaking, the initial sum 
would not be long in the raising, and the financial thews 
and sinews of the future, follow, almost without effort. 

This has been the history of such movements. Our 
country is filled with shining examples. The charities of 
other associations are prosperous, are doing good and 
grand work, and why should the honored and honorable 


The dramatic fraternity, and to their credit be it 


written, has taught us a valuable lesson in this respect, and 


as the printer has cheerfully done for them we feel con- 


the obligation. Living and dying, many have lad reason 
to bless the ‘‘ Actors’ Fund,’’ and the ‘ Little Church 
around the Corner’’ has time and again been eloquent 
with their good deeds. The firemen, the police, and 
many others that might be named with praise, have not 
been backward in this regard; like organizations are to be 
found in our churches, and why printers have thus far been 
content to remain unmoving, is a paradox. Assuredly we 
have a very grievous sin of omission to answer for, in view 
of our duty to ‘‘the halt, the lame and the blind,’’ to 
the sufferings and necessities of those bound to us by the 
strongest bonds of ‘‘ union,’’ and can scarcely look for the 
blessing that comes to those who ‘‘love their fellow men.”’ 

The necessity of such a home as is proposed cannot be 
denied, even by the most careless and unfeeling. Few of 
us but know some cases demanding the opening of hearts 
and pockets, some genuine object of charity, and who 
would be much better in a proper institution than by any 
ordinary possibility he or they could be in private hands, 
even were means plenty. 

We have said ‘‘ genuine,’’ and that touches the very 
root of the objections to the scheme of a large and system- 
atic organization for aged and disabled printers. Indeed, 
all the objections we have heard, turn and hinge upon that 
single word. The fear that someone, not absolutely worthy, 
should be taken care of, is a mole hill magnified into an 
entire coast range of mountains, and some men are making 
themselves very miserable over the remote chance of a 
good deed being done. 

What if such should be the case? Would not the char- 
ity be greater, and might not some poor soul be saved, to 

















wretched outcast, one made so by his own acts, should be 
taken from the gutter, be fed, clothed and sheltered ? Is 
he not, no matter how low sunk in the social scale, and 


how deeply steeped in immorality, still a man and a brother? | 


Has he not worn the badge of the craft, and been a wor- 
shiper at the shrine of Franklin ? 

Heaven be praised, we are not of the Pharisee sect, who 
would ‘‘pass by on the other side,’’ if even an enemy 
‘< fell among thieves,”’ 


wounds, or feeding him the restoring wine. Because a 


printer has sinned (who has not ?), because his elbow may | 
have been too pliant, and the intoxicating cup too often | 
been raised to his lips, are we to have no asylum for the | 


wretched, home for the homeless, not to be friends to the 
friendless, not to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ? 
That indeed would be to strain the quality of mercy with 
a vengeance! Because all have not been immaculate, are 
none to be benefited? Because a few have been guilty, 
are all to be punished? Because the many do not need a 
home, are the few who do, and that badly, to be ostracised ? 
Because suffering has come by indulgence, even crime, if 
you will, is the victim to be left to perish in misery, want, 
penury, and no helping hand stretched out to him? 

Out upon such intolerance in a Christian land, and amid 
the far-reaching and noble charity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! It is a spirit that, if permitted scope, would close 
up every benevolent institution in the world, and the 
advocates thereof would grimly smile at and enjoy the 
visiting of the sins of the fathers upon the innocent 
children, leaving the starving to perish, the aged and 
infirm to die, unattended and alone. 

And the insinuation, more ox less pronounced, that 
printers are unworthy of the proposed consideration on 
account of their being idle and dissipated, is (any farther 
than the accusation lies against all men) a groundless slan- 
der; is One that we indignantly deny, and we ‘‘ speak by 
the card’’ when we do so. For over forty years we have 
been more or less intimately associated with the craft, and 
personally acquainted with a large number of its members ; 
but while not claiming that they are any better than others, 
we do, most emphatically, that they are as good. There 
are no more ‘‘ black sheep’’ among them than in any other 
flock of equal magnitude. The statement to the contrary 
lacks the essential element of truth, and we do not envy 
the man who makes it, his conscience, his opinion of 
others, or theirs of him. 

But granting that all those in opposition to the grand 


charity allege to be true, is it not the strongest of arguments | 


that could be made in its favor? Suffering and need out- 
weigh all other considerations, at least should do so. The 
heart of a greater than any man went out in pity, and He 
paused not to question if they, the poor, had sinned. 
How, then, dare we? The building of a home for unfor- 
tunates, we opine, is not dependent upon the cause ; that 
they are not impeccable, we know, and they are not for 
the unneeding any more than prisons for the guiltless. 
The world cannot be reconstructed to please our whims, or 
made perfect according to our peculiar ideas of what con- 
stitutes perfection. We are forced to take society as we 


or begrudge pouring oil upon his | 





find it, and it is the wise part to do whatsoever we may 
toward rendering it brighter and better. Sin, crime and 
suffering are with us, and to stay —cannot be banished — 
and all we can do is to restrain and alleviate. 

But suppose a few, or all, of those fanatically deemed 
unworthy, should be found in the proposed home? Would 


| not that be better than want of the narrow charity that 


would make the innocent and worthy suffer for the fear 
thereof? The maxim of the law, that better an hundred 
of the guilty should go unpunished than that one innocent 
person should suffer, should be applied here, and with its 
strongest force. Thus the fitness of the proposed benefits 
is narrowed down to the question: ‘Is he a printer, and 
is he needy?’’ All others are extra judicial, unfeeling, 
unchristian, and to be condemned. 

We repeat that the idea of THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
good one; is grand in conception, and will be grand in 
development. We should have such an institution, and 
that without delay. The time is fitting for the inaugu- 
ration of the movement, and hands are ready to give. 
Details can wait ; the superstructure will rapidly follow the 
foundation. ‘The one thing necessary is to make a start, 
and honor will follow those who stand in the van. It is 
no excuse that there are other homes for ‘‘decayed’”’ 
printers ; soldiers, sailors, actors, have them of their own, 
and the craft should, can, MUST. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XXIX.—BY S, W. FALLIS. 

OLBEIN devoted much time, attention, and talent 

about this period to portrait painting, and by a 
combination of circumstances he was regarded as in the 
king’s service, commencing in May, 1536, for we find 
him exonerated from many of the more menial duties 
which in those days fell to the lot of the court painter, 
which in itself is an evidence of the high favor he held 
with the king. 

King Henry employed a number of artists, among 
them one Andrew Wright, who was a house decorator. 
In consequence, Holbein had more time to devote his 
energies to portrait painting. The probability is that in 
the other branches of the art he was more often called 
upon to invent or suggest, than to execute. Before 
Holbein’s entry into the king’s service, he had been 
extensively engaged in portrait painting, as a matter of 
choice rather than necessity. Portraits at this period 
were very highly esteemed, and were more remunerative 
than other pictures, and Holbein’s talent was appreciated, 
and his reputation widespread. 

Holbein did not execute many portraits of the king, 
the demand being supplied by other artists of less repute, 
copying Holbein’s originals. Among the Windsor 
dowage are many portraits of females, taken by Holbein, 
while he was court painter. Both in the gallery at 
Basle, and in the British Museum, there are collections 
of designs by Holbein, which show the singular versatility 
of his genius. Drawings of highly decorated dagger- 
hilts, sheaths, sword belts, jeweled ornaments, chains, 
lockets, bracelets, book bindings, coins, medals, chased 
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work, monograms, and heraldic seals, all drawn with a 
pure spirit, and of the greatest use to the art workmen 
of the day. Many designs by Holbein, of which the 
originals are lost, are preserved by engravings by other 
artists of note. 

In all those varieties of works of art, we find indis- 
putable evidence of the activity of Holbein’s life in 
court. We also find evidence that the king held him 
in high esteem, and proved his confidence by sending 
him on missions of importance, foremost among which 
was a journey to Brussels, to paint a portrait of the 
Duchess of Milan. 

King Henry’s wife having died in 1537, casting a 
gloom over not only the king himself, but over the 
whole kingdom, the king retired into complete seclusion, 
but was persistently urged by the council to enter into 
another matrimonial engagement; and many were the 
candidates for the king’s alliance, among all of which 
none appeared more eligible than the young Duchess of 
Milan, who was a widow; and as the king was somewhat 
favorable to her consideration, sent his court painter, 
Holbein, to Brussels, to paint her portrait, and on its 
completion, and the return of Holbein with the portrait, 
the king was so enamored with the picture that he 
immediately sent her a proposal of marriage. However, 
the marriage was never consummated, owing to political 
differences that arose between the two countries, 

In 1538 Holbein must have been at the height of 
his fame, for he returned to Basle, the adopted town 
from which poverty had driven him in his early days. 
He now returned, the chosen envoy of the King of 
England, upon a mission of the greatest delicacy. He 
had just finished the portrait of the royal princess, whom 
his sovereign was wooing, and his fame as a painter was 
on every tongue. 

Early in 1538 Henry’s matrimonial intentions with 
the Duchess of Milan were finally disappointed, and 
after a year lost in fruitless wooing, it was deemed 
expedient to arrange another matrimonial engagement, 
and at this time the Duchess of Cleves appeared as the 
most eligible lady of all the candidates for the king’s 
hand, and Holbein was dispatched to paint her portrait. 

A definite period of time is displayed in Holbein’s 
pictures of ‘* Death,’’ and movements which relate to 
his native land are closely expressed in them, but they 
were not made public until some years later, and, then 
in a foreign country, the spirit which pervaded them 
was not fettered by temporal or local circumstances. 

It is a strange coincidence that Holbein’s pictures of 
the Old Testament, as well as his pictures of ‘ Death,’’ 
were first published in France. They subsequently, 
however, spread over all portions of Western Europe. 
The best copies of the ‘‘ Dance of Death’’ appeared in 
1545, at Vienna. 

The original editions were published with French, 
Latin, and Italian texts, and the bible pictures, with 
Spanish and English text, besides, but none of either 
books with German text. 

Holbein’s art was beyond the conception or under- 
standing of his own nation, and as a consequence, there 
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is not so much credit due to his own country as abroad, 
for bringing his talents before the world, as more compre- 
hensive sympathy was found with his conceptions and 


' executions abroad than at home. 





| must be accepted as conclusive. 





What a marked difference between Holbein and Durer! 
His works first found a home outside his own country, 
while Durer’s works were more highly esteemed in the 
Netherlands and Italy; but at that period, as it is com- 
paratively at the present day, the German alone can 
arrive at a complete understanding of his creations, and 
he even delights in Durer’s defects and peculiarities, just 
because they are German, and belonging more to a 
nationality than to anything particularly personal. In 
his figure work, where at all admissible, the points of 
bifurcation were treated with a degree of critical detail. 
This we cannot say of Holbein, as a rule, for while he 
was not adverse to the exemplification of nature in art, 
he retained a degree of delicacy which did not in the 
least destroy any of the beauties of his art or its technical 
representation, only leaving the imagination and under- 
standing of the observer to perform its part of duty. 

While he admitted the general elements of culture 
belonging to the period, he arose to a free form of the 
renaissance, and alienated himself from the governing 
form of the German mind, insomuch as discarding 
the prejudices and narrowness of the national character, 
but even this little diversion made him stand less near 
in the minds and appreciation of the masses of his people 
than did Durer. Added to this, the political and religious 
confusion in Germany suppressed the common interest in 
art, which had long been endangered. 

Durer also had this experience to contend with, but 
he was well advanced in life and reputation, while Holbein, 
who was in his mediocrity, naturally felt the effects more 
keenly than did Durer. 

In the year that Durer executed his last principal 
work, Holbein quitted his native country, to’ try his 
fortunes and powers in a foreign land. 

Until 1526, the reformation had made steady prog- 
ress at Basle, in spite of all the opposition from the 
bishop and authorities of the university. The town 
council allowed public disputations upon various religious 
points, and even upon the marriage of priests, and the 
victory throughout was on the side of the new doctrines. 
‘* God’s words prospered,’’ using the words of an authority 
of the time. 

The convents were opened in 1524, and it was left 
to the option of the nuns to marry. 


( To be continued.) 





- =~ TROOPS”’ seems to be the order of the 
day in Europe. It is a great pity that at the 


_ near close of the nineteenth century, the bullet and 


bayonet are considered the only arbiters whose dicta 
Is humanity progress- 
ing or retrograding? In our own country we have a 
class of blatherskites who evidently desire the same state 
of affairs to exist. A /of potato in the right place, at the 
right time, might prove of advantage, and we think the 
country raises enough to furnish the necessary material. 
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WITH THROW-OFF BOXING 


BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 7x11 Inside of Chase, ; $150.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 8x12 Inside of Chase, 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 10x15 Inside of Chase, 
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Oldest and Largest Roller Establishment 
in New England! 














aisiiuaeiitiae OF THE CELEBRATED 
Anglo-American 
Limproved Standard 


Compositions. 












Rollers cast for 
all styles of 







Samples of 
Composition, Prices 
for Casting Rollers, 


“The Roller Guide,” 
containing full information concerning 


Rollers and Composition, sent upon applr- 





Presses. 

















All goods guaranteed as represented. Correspondence 


gsolectled, 3. fs teas 





Our New Calender for 1887, sent upon application. | Kn rawrer. 


CR, CARVER, } Improved Paper-Cutting Machines, 


Successor and Manufacturer of THE BROWN & CARVER 
614 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 33 Beekman St., New York. 
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SIMPLE, NOISELESS, EASILY AND ACCURATELY ADJUSTED. 















SIZE. PRICE, SIZE. 5 PRICE. SIZE. PRICE, 
48-inch ixtneuhdnddds sostnasnieneneaean eoceee $1,200 DP BOR) 5 65 sk dk bins cdswesuwenssooersanceseuns’ $700 BOGE wick scncsc¥essacensseansencancceescanew $500 
BOSDED os succnscsennessonsasnensesdvvnsennes BES | BRANCH oo ccccccc-cvcccssccccseccesocscescece 575 Larger sizes made to order. 


Boxing and shipping extra. All machines shipped at risk of purchaser. 





Above prices are for Steampower Cutters. 





Please correspond with me, addressing as above. 
J. M. IVES & CO., 293 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Agents for the sale of Brown & Carver Cutting Machines. 
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BABCOCK “STANDARD” PRESSES. 








New Style Elevated Fountain, allowing easier access to forms and 





niu 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very important im- 
provements, among them the following: ; 

Norsgiess Gripper Motion, with Perrect Recister. Air VALVE, for re- 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. 
Tue SHIELD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THe Piston can be adjusted 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated, 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 
evenness oF wear in the Air-Spring. ‘THe Rovver-BearinG has the oe 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. Al 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “‘set.”” When 





desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.”” THe INK 
Fountain is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
better distribution than the old style. These presses have PATENT Positive SLIDE 
Motion and Patent Back-up MecHanism, and are equal to any first-class presses 
in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” 
No. 1, Size bed 19 x 24. 
2, oe 


3» 
4s 


PRESSES. 


27 x 38 I 


;800,00 
No. g, Size bed 39 x 57 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING 
COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the 
price in the market. Size of bed 33 x 46 inches; will work a 
6-column Quarto Newspaper without “cramping.” It is 
simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It 
combines all the latest improvements for fast and good work, 
together with beauty in design and solidity in all its parts. 
With its other qualifications, it is capable of a high rate of 
speed ; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and 
almost seintlanae, It is adapted to all kinds of work, having 
Air Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 


Price, $1,100, Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


Write for Lowest Cash Prices. 











BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WORDS OF COMPLIMENT. 
To the Editor: WInston, N. C., March 1, 1887. 
Though an unpreiending disciple of Gutenberg, the reputation of 


” 


my fellow-workmen in the “ art preservative’ is of deep concern to me. 
I was much pleased with the article “ Concerning False Traditions ”’ by 
Mr. Thomas D. Parker, in the January number. I hope every loyal 
printer will adopt his proposed motto: “ emo me impune lacessit,” and 
never allow the traducer of our noble “ craft’ to go unrebuked. I was 
surprised and mortified to read a copy of “a bill” introduced in the 
Illinois senate, by Mr. Chapman, providing for the employment of con- 
victs in the printing of text books for use in the public schools. There- 
fore I desire particularly to express my heartfelt thanks to you for your 
just and manly protest against this infamous bill. My gratitude to you 
is only exceeded by my utter contempt for the author of that base 
indignity. Very respectfully, 3 (Ge 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 
To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, February 16, 1887. 

At the last regular meeting of Pressmen’s Union No. 17, it was voted 
to adopt a scale of $15 per week for all journeymen pressmen, the same 
to go into effect March 1. Nearly all the proprietors have agreed to 
pay the scale, and but little trouble is apprehended from any of them. 
Tourists should keep away from here at present, however. 

After wrangling for several days over the election of a United States 
senator, by the aid of a Knight of Labor legislator, the democrats 
succeeded in electing Judge David Turpie to succeed Gen. Ben Har- 
rison in the United States Senate. Owing to the peculiar manner in 
which the legislature was organized, it is a mooted question whether he 
will be seated or not. 

Mr. W. H. Paul, an old-time printer, but lately connected with the 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, gave the boys a professional call a few days 
ago. He reports that business is picking up, and a very encouraging 
outlook for the future. 

There is a question of a great deal of importance to pressmen and 
compositors that I would like to see discussed in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
What should be the ratio 
J. M. 


and that is in regard to the apprentice system. 
of apprentices to journeymen, etc. Who will start the ball ? 





THE IMPRINT QUESTION. 

To the Editor: CINCINNATI, Ohio, February 26, 1887. 

Did you ever sit down, overflowing with witty thoughts, and “ dash 
off’ a couple of stickfuls of just the very funniest kind of humor ever 
put on paper, and then sit back in your chair and wish—so earnestly, 
yet so vainly,—that you could view the contortions of mirth into which 
the readers thereof would most assuredly be thrown? If so, I beg of 
you to bestow on one of the correspondents in your February number 
the boon of letting him know that one humble printer is fairly intoxica- 
ted with his keen satire and unctuous funniosity. 

Poor “ Old Comp’ 
sign himself “ Ancient Typesetter”—has been slowly and carefully 


’ 


—too modest either to give his own name or to 


justifying his lines of heavy gothic, doric, title, e¢ hoc genus omne, lo, 
these many years, and pining for a chance to lay out the “ bits of cubs” 
who, by twisting a bit of rule around a line of some modern “ crazy” 
face type, have knocked his style back into the Middle Ages, and sent 
the price of good job printing up to ten-fold that obtainable for his 
medieval efforts, and here he gets his chance, and oh, me, how he does 
” Laugh! why I’ve never stopped laughing since I read his 
Eh? what do I see specially funny in it? Well, 
For instance: I laugh when I think how stupid it is 


“go it! 
letter some days ago. 
several things. 
for such a brilliant humorist to remain in the humble position of an 











also, when he tells us what a lot of trouble the pressman has to make 
his work “ pleasing and acceptable,’ knowing that one of the finest job 
printing houses in the West does all its work on an old, patched-up Hoe 
But I bubble over when I see THE INLAND PRINTER pub- 


lishing his contribution with the same placid countenance as that which 


cylinder. 


it assumed when it gave to the world another genius’ ideas on “ Pay- 
ment for Distribution.” I did have an idea that the correspondent who 
started the imprint question had suggested something very desirable, but 
I now see how awkward it would be if your February correspondent 
were obliged to put “ Old Comp” under the “ jobs” that come from his 
W. BATEMAN. 


hands. GEORGI 


FROM EAST SAGINAW. 
To the Editor’ EAsT SAGINAW, Mich., February 26, 1887. 
I take the first opportunity I have had since coming here, to address 
a few lines to you, in regard to business matters. This is a much 
livelier place than I thought it was, and there is a larger amount of 
work being done in the five offices than anyone outside would imagine. 
Of course it is not Chicago, but there is the same go-ahead spirit mani- 
fest on every hand. There are three daily papers and one or two extra 
weeklies, besides several others, just the other side of the river. I have 
obtained five new subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER since I came, 
and there are several others to be added in the near future, I believe. 
There is a typographical union here with a pretty fair membership, and 
harmony appears to prevail among them. ‘There is room for imprc ve- 
ment in the quality of the work being turned out of the job offiees, Lut 
at the same time the bulk of it is above the average for towns of this 
size. Considering the low prices at which some of the work is done, I 
should say the quality is better than it ought to be. It is a pity that 
printers will lower their prices until they leave no margin for fair and 
honest profit. I believe there is no work so poorly paid for as printing, 
taking into account the amount of money invested in plant and material, 
and the large amount of wear and tear that such plant is subject to. I 
think the most unenviable title a man can ever obtain is that of “ cheap 
From such a fate, may the Good Lord deliver 
H. G. Bisnop, 


printer.” 
Yours truly, 


THE PRINTING OFFICES IN BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Editor : 
The printing trade is very good in this place for this time of the 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., February 20, 1887. 


year. There are two daily papers here (an evening and a morning 
one) which employ about twenty compositors, and six job offices, in 
four of which a printer may get work. The other two are small con- 
cerns, being run by practical printers, who have saved enough of their 
hard earnings to start business for themselves. The scale is $15 per 
week; 35 cents for day composition, and 40 cents for nightwork. 
There are about forty members in No. 104, and all are at work. 

The city is booming, and real estate is the oniy topic you can con- 
verse on here, if you would be listened to. The city is growing remark- 
ably fast, and all reports of its magic growth may be verified by a visit, 
which will convince the sceptic that this is the liveliest place in the 
South today. There is a constant demand for mechanics, such as carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, etc., and at the rate buildings are going up now, it will 
not be long before Birmingham will be classed as a metropolis, 

And now for a reference to the printing offices, in which the Cald- 
well Printing Company takes the lead. They have a front delivery 
Cottrell, which they are well pleased with; also a medium Cranston, 
and a new drum cylinder on the way. Their work is mostly book and 
Of the latter they do more than any office here. 
are booming from morning to night. 


Next comes the Magic City printing establishment, which has the 


Eight jobbers 


job. 


finest printing presses in the South—it has two Cottrell stops—one, 36 
by 54, is a 4-roller front delivery, and works like a charm. The other 
a 4-roller 24 by 36, is a daisy, as a pressman would say. They have 
two Gordons, and no time is lost in keeping them busy. The cylinders 
are admired, and justly so, by all who see them. There is also a full- 
fledged bindery attached to the establishment, containing a No. I ruling 


machine, which is never idle. Next in line comes the printing office 


“Old Comp;” also, when he speaks of putting borders on billheads; | of Geo, Rodgers, where most of the blank work is done; he runs one 
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cylinder and several jobbers. The other establishment is that of Roberts 
& Co., which does job and blank work. 

At the Magic City Printing Company, where I am employed, three 
journals are printed, copies of which I have sent you. They are 7%e 
Planters Journal, The Furnace and Factory, and The Land and Ratt, 
We use the Queen City 65-cent ink on two of them, and I think it is 
one of the finest inks for that class of work in the market. 

W. A. M. 


THOSE DELEGATES. 


To the k:ditor: ToreKa, Kansas, February 15, 1887. 

“T). M.,” of St. Louis, is “a man after my own heart,’ when he 
insists on having representatives in the e.7/ session of the International 
Typographical Union who can “discern between a craft journal and a 
labor organ.” 

Next month will occur the annual elections of delegates, and it is 
well that local unions be cautioned about their selections. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the small-pica men have largely outnumbered the non- 
pareil men in the last several sessions, especially that of 1886. 

In the session of 1887 we don’¢ want windy, self-advertising labor 
reformers, who seek front seats at ward caucuses and political conven- 
tions, and fawn recognition from prominent men in public places. 

We do want men who can and will work out some good for the trade 
at large, as well as for their local union; broad-gauged, practical work- 
men, who can recognize and intelligently discuss the different phases of 
the trade, not only in its relation to employer and employé, but also in 
its relation to the type, press, and paper maker and dealer, and the public 
at large as well; PRINTERS, horough and competent; men to whom a 
cabinet of display letter is not Greek, nor a pressroom a museum. 

For the latter class of representatives much can be found to do in the 
way of general legislation. Next month I propose to point out some 
needed reforms for the consideration of the delegates-elect. 

Yours, etc., 


FROM WISCONSIN. 


To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 24, 1887. 

The printing business was booming before the holidays, and has not 
slackened up much since. There are enough printers in the city, but all 
who are here can find enough work. 

The Sentine/, the only English morning paper in the city, runs 
twenty-three cases, is set in brevier, and the average wages of its com- 
positors is $3, for from seven to nine hours’ composition. It has been 
generally believed that the Sex¢/ze/7 was not a paying institution, but it 
has lately been stated, on what is claimed good authority, that at the 
last annual meeting of the company a dividend of 8 per cent was 
declared. 

W. W. Coleman, proprietor of the 7/erad/, a German morning paper, 
has visited St. Paul the past week with a view of establishing a German 
morning journal in that city. 

Interest in the next election of delegates to the International is begin- 


ning to be manifested. It is to be hoped that our union will follow the 


advice of your St. Louis correspondent, and send an able man to the 


convention. 

Robert M. Campbell, president of the local union, has accepted the 
position of telegraph editor on the Zvening IH isconsin, and has sent in 
his resignation to the union. 

Walter Pollock, a reporter on the Ses¢inze/, will begin, on March 1, 
the publication of the Afning Journal, a weekly paper devoted to the 
mining interests of Northern Wisconsin and the peninsula of Michigan. 

AGATE, 


FROM MICHIGAN. 

70 the Editor : Drrroit, February 24, 1887. 
Business has gradually fallen off since the holidays, until it is now 
extremely dull in this city. There is, to be sure, considerable doing in 
bookwork in one or two offices, notably in Jno. F. Eby & Co’s, where 
they have just got in the gazetteers of three states; and Winn & Ham- 
mond’s, who are getting out a 1,500-page recipe book. But these are 
not sufficient to take up the surplus printers in town, and there being an 
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overplus of “subs” at all the newspaper offices, the printer who is 
unfortunate enough to be minus a “sit,” has a dismal outlook. 

Wm. H. Thompson, one of the oldest employing printers in the city, 
superintendent and principal owner of the Post and Tribune job office, 
until its failure a year ago, has passed away. A too great ambition, and 
the failure to realize it, had much to do with hastening his end. 

The union will take a vote on the nine-hour question at a special 
meeting on Wednesday, March 9; also on the much-vexed “plate- 
matter” question. The latter question is agitating the craft all over the 
country, and while it is meeting, and will meet with stubborn opposition 
on every hand, there is little doubt that it, like all other labor-saving 
contrivances, will march right ahead, regardless of the desolation and 
want that it will leave in its wake; and while politico-economists will 
prove that every new invention is a blessing to humanity in general, it 
will be just as difficult a task to convince the “hungry sub” of 1887, of 
the fact, as it was the starving weavers of Nottinghamshire, England, in 
1812. 

The explosion of a gas engine in the Aldine Printing Company’s 
office lately, caused considerable damage to property, as well as injuring 
three persons. 

The Printers’ Benefit Association is making good progress, increas- 
ing in membership, and perfecting the organization. The constitution 
will be ready in a few days, when, the leading spirits assure me, they 
will “ boom” the association. 

The next election in the union promises to be a lively one. ‘There 
are already four candidates for delegate, with a fair prospect of several 
more before the election. Goa. 


FROM MANITOBA. 
To the Editor : WINNIPEG, February 20, 1887. 
Perhaps a few items of news from the “ hub’ 


of the Dominion may 
not be uninteresting to many of your readers, and I therefore send you 
the following : 

First, and perhaps the most important, showing as it does the estim- 
ation in which the members of the fourth estate are held, I may state 
that five were successful candidates at our late provincial election. 

The Winnipeg Typographical Union, the “ banner society ”’ of this 
far-away province, held its annual dinner last month, and I can 
assure you the boys did ample justice to the “ fat takes’ provided. 
The gathering was acknowledged to be ahead of all other assemblages 
of like import. 

It has been rumored for some time past that the J/zn?toban, which 
is now issued as an evening daily, will soon make its appearance as a 
morning paper. ‘This is expected to make things lively for the boys. 

The /ndustrial News, labor organ, has changed its day of publica- 
tion, as well as the business management and editorial oversight. More 
discretion appears to be manifested in its selections, and the original 
articles are of a more moderate tone. 

The editors, reporters and business managers of the city newspapers 
have formed themselves into a press club, for mutual benefit. 

Business here has been tolerably brisk lately, owing to the many 
elections, provincial, municipal, school, and on the 22d, the Dominion. 
The latter is waxing hot ; posters, streamers and the /dtical Record 
are trumps. 

The monthly visits of Tir INLAND PRINTER are looked forward 
to with much interest by your large list of subscribers here. 


“ Subs ” are plentiful. AGATE, 





FROM GEORGIA. 
70 the Editor : SAVANNAH, Ga., February 19, 1887. 

As I have seen no correspondence in THE INLAND PRINTER from 
this city, a few lines may not be out of place. 

If anyone had told some of the old resident printers of this city, one 
year ago, that within twelve months a union would be organized, and 
that every journeyman printer in the city would be a member of the 
same, he would have been laughed at—aye, more, he would have been 
called a fool. I am glad to chronicle the fact, however, that such is the 
Every “jour” in the city belongs to the union, or has his appli- 
There was much opposition at the time of organiza- 


case, 
cation pending. 
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tion; but that opposition, being unwarranted, had to give way before 
reason and argument. It must be said of the bulk of the printers of this 
city, however, that, although there had been no organization for about 
thirteen years, yet they in the main observed union principles. Al- 
though forced to leave their organization some thirteen years ago, they 
still adhered as far as was possible to the precepts taught by good, 
square union men. 

The “ town,” to use a tourist’s expression, is not what it might be, or 
There are many changes to be brought about before it can 
One of the greatest evils is the exist- 


should be. 
be classed as a “ square”’ town. 
ence of departments. This system has been in vogue for so many years 
that those in authority, while they may be ever so desirous to. do what is 
right, labor under the misapprehension that the work can be done in no 
other way. That departments can be abolished, and yet the work not 
impeded, but, on the other hand, facilitated, has been too often demon- 
strated by actual experience, to leave any room for doubt. There may 
be a few departments which it would not be advisable to abolish, but 
they can be disposed of in such a manner as to be most advantageous to 
all. There are minor evils, which will in time, no doubt, be rectified, 
and, on the whole, I think there is cause to feel gratified over the success 
attained in organization. 

The price of composition is: Night, 37% cents; day, 33 cents and 
35 cents; job, $15 to $18. Ten hours constitute a day’s work, except- 
ing one office, where, if I am correctly informed, it is but nine hours. 
Much subbing is given out, but the supply is nearly always equal to the 
demand. LETIE. 


FROM SYRACUSE. 
To the Editor: SyRAcusE, N. Y., February 28, 1887. 

It is understood that the jobbing business lately carried on under the 
name of The Columbia Press, the office of which was located in the 
Lerald building, has been discontinued. 

The Laborer, which, for the past year has been published by the 
Trades Unions’ Publishing Company, has been purchased by Walkup & 
Doehner. The new firm consists of John R. Walkup, recently employed 
at Moser & Lyons’ job office, and formerly president of Typographical 
Union No. 55, and John Doehner, for some time past foreman of the 
Standard, 
ant success in their new undertaking. 

Masters & Stone will soon seek another location than the University 
block. 

Those wishing to subscribe for THE INLAND PRINTER can leave 
their names and the subscription price with A. C. Howe, at the 


Both are wide awake and genial, and we wish them abund- 


Journal jobrooms. 

John Costello, while walking upon a slippery sidewalk, recently, 
fell and broke his right arm just above the elbow. 

The Journal intends to have its fast newspaper press running by the 
first week in March. 

L. G. Rifenberick and Thomas H. Wheaton, two members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 55, have for some time past been at Ilion, this state, 
receiving instructions and operating a typesetting machine, made at 
These machines are soon to be put in operation at the office 
It is understood that the Albany union sanc- 


that place. 
of the Albany /ournad?. 
tions their use, if operated by union printers, and our own union has 
really acquiesced in the same, but we can hardly see where the printers 
are to derive any direct benefit from the indorsement of these machines, 
when in truth they are laying off from four to six men for each one used. 
It is our opinion that the time is not far distant when the printers will be 
fighting these inventions just as they are now fighting /ega/ized union (?) 
plates. If our union members will stick to their obligations “ not to 
wrong a brother member or see one wronged,” somebody else, besides 
practical and upright printers, will have to run these enemies to the 
newspaper compositor. 

The office of the Swzday Times is possessed of a photograph gallery 
and an engraver. They are now printing some good portraits in that 
establishment. 

The present officers of Typographical Union No. 55 are as follows : 
Jerry RK. Conolly, president; C. H. Bird, vice-president; J. James 
O'Grady, financial secretary; James G. Brown, recording secretary ; 


George 'T’. Lay, treasurer; Peter Cogan, sergeant-at-arms. The execu- 





tive committee consists of John R. Walkup, chairman; Samuel W. 
Day, Michael Gallagher, W. A. Teller and George L. Guetig. The 
sick committee: A. C. Howe, chairman; James McCormick, George 
T. Lay, C. F. 


mittee: J. H. Costello, chairman; W. H. Lowry, George Reynolds, 


Labadie and J. James O’Grady. The membership com- 
Charles E. Bowman and Ed. Geagan. 

What has become of the Pressmen’s Union ? 

Charles Masters, lately of Columbia Press, is on the road selling 
phosphate, for the Farmers’ Fertilizer Company. 

Trade is fair at present, with somewhat better prospects. 

K. EF. A. 
FROM SIOUX CITY. 

To the Editor: Sioux City, lowa, February 16, 1887. 

The printing trade is very fair here at present, with good prospects, 
as there is some talk of a new morning paper starting here very soon. 

We are having a little trouble here about the dress of bourgeois type 
It is the interchangeable system of type, 
The 


dress was put on last July, and the union seeing the difference it made 


used in the daily 7r7bune. 
and is ten per cent leaner than the old dress used by that paper. 


in the men’s wages, would not accept the measure of the type on its 
body, but made a compromise measure which was accepted by the 
proprietor of the 777ézne, but week before last he changed the measure 
back upon the body of the type. The union again took hold of the 
matter, the majority of the members believing that the type is not 
bourgeois, but between a bourgeois and long primer, with a bourgeois 
face, and I believe it is myself, but am not well enough posted to know. 
Our Executive Committee then visited the proprietor, and told him that 
the union would not accept the new measure. He submitted to the 
inevitable, and the compromise measure is again in use. ‘The type is 
up to the standard (thirteen ems to alphabet), and the proprietor don’t 
see why it should not be measured on its body, and the matter is to be 
submitted to more expert judges before the measure is finally settled. 
If anyone can inform your correspondent, through THe INLAND 
PRINTER, what fraction of an inch, or fraction of a pica, the body of 
bourgeois should be, he would be greatly obliged, as there is not a 
printer in this city who seems to know. 

At the next meeting of the International Union I would like to see 
the em method of measuring type abolished, and the letter measure 
adopted, that Samuel Rastall, of Chicago, introduced a few years ago. 
The em measure is a fraud, and an injustice to men that have to set 
large type, such as bourgeois, etc., and if printers in the East had to set 
as much bourgeois as printers in the West, I think it would be aboiished 
very quick. 

Our union is in good condition, with between forty-five and _ fifty 
members. 

Morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 28 cents; book- 
oe EE. E 


{In reply to the query of our correspondent: “ What fraction of an 


Composition : 


work, 30; per week, from $14 to $16. 


inch, or pica, should the body of bourgeois be ?”’ we answer, according 
to the newly adopted and recognized point system, six lines should 


measure ¢hree-fourths of an inch, and, consequently, one line //ree- 


fourths of a pica. —EDITOR. | 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
To the Editor : 
Reports from ten offices, running one hundred and one presses, say 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1887. 


their prospects are good; eight other offices, running forty-five presses, 
say prospects fair; two other small offices report themselves as slack, 
and prospects poor 

Judging from rumors I hear, it looks as though McCalla & Stavely 
have secured a new lease of life, and will shortly start up again, with 
renewed vigor. 

Dornan has lately added another new press to his establishment, 
making two during the past three months. 

Mr. Harry Zeising, employed at the Sunshine Publishing House, 
met with a very painful accident the other day. While his press was 
in motion he attempted to adjust some little thing connected therewith 
and was caught by the wrist between the cogwheels of the delivery cy] 


inder, necessitating amputation below the elbow. Mr. Zeising has the 





sympathy of the whole community, as in addition to being a splendid 
pressman, he is also a fine musician and elocutionist, characteristics 
which make him a general favorite. 

As the date for the election of delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union draws nigh, candidates and their partisans begin to get 
excited. Typographical Union No. 2 will send four this year, and the 
pressmen one. In No. 2 there are ten candidates, and in No. 4, three. 
I have not met anyone, as yet, who is willing to bet on any particular 
candidate. 

We all heartily agree that candidates, who seem to think that the 
success of a convention depends upon the amount of beer or other 
liquids which are consumed, must summarily be sent to the rear. 

The pressmen desire to return thanks to Mr. I). M. Pascoe ( Zocs?x) 
and Mr. R. S. Menamin (/rizters’ Circular) for their generosity 
manifested in connection with the celebration of Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17. 

I see that THE INLAND PRINTER, with its usual enterprise, has 


secured a very creditable correspondent from Philadelphia, who will 


give us paper and press items in a very readable manner. * * * * 
My wife came in the house the other day, and ejaculated “ that man 
who keeps the grocery store on Sixth street, subscribes for THe INLAND 
PRINTER, and says that he was formerly a printer himself, and that he 
considers the INLAND the best trade journal published.”’ “ What of it ?”’ 
said I. “ Well, just you put that in your letter, and it will be the most 


sensible thing you'll write.’ Of course I have to obey. 


ems 


FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 24, 1887. 

If Dame Rumor is as truthful as she is loquacious, just now, the 
coming spring will bring with it at least one new daily paper in Minne- 
apolis; perhaps two. Now, if the garrulous dame always told the same 
story, she would be entitled to more credence. Sometimes, she says 
the company which at present controls the destinies of the 7y7bune and 
Journal, morning and evening respectively, will divide their interests, 
one taking the Jowrna/, the other the 7yiéune, and each party running 
morning and evening editions. Again, it is George K. Shaw and C. A. 
Nimocks, the firm which sold the /oena/ to the present management, 
some eighteen months ago, who will start a morning paper, with an 
afternoon edition; and again, it is a democratic syndicate, with ability, 
Well, it is to be hoped at least one of 


We all know that should the Blethen- 


experience and money galore. 
the stories may prove true. 
Haskell syndicate spread out, as indicated above, there will be four 
first-class papers, on a permanent and prosperous footing from the start. 
The success they have achieved with the two papers they now control 
is somewhat phenomenal, and shows that brains count, especially when 
backed by unlimited lucre. 

The “ad” men on the 7ridune and Journal will probably soon be 
doing their work on time, if a satisfactory adjustment of the scale of 
prices can be arrived at between the proprietors of the papers and the 
union. This promises to remove a serious cause of contention and jeal- 
ousy, as it places the compositors more nearly on an equal footing. 
Whether it will result in reducing the expenses of the composing room 
remains to be demonstrated by experience. 

The union also has in view the adoption of the Rastall system of 
type measurement. The virtue of this system lies in its absolute fair- 
ness. It eliminates the distinction between “ fat’? and “lean” matter 
from the compositor’s equation, and calls for the payment of an agreed 
sum of money for the handling of a given number of pieces of metal. 
The arbitrary standard now in vogue compels the payment of more 
money for the composition of 1,000 letters of a good, broad-faced, 
readable type, than of a narrow-faced, eye-wearying, nerve-taxing 
variety. This places a proprietor who wants to please his patrons in 
this respect at a disadvantage. The experience of years has shown the 
old system to be unjust and unreasonable; but it has held its place, 
partly because the element of chance, which now exists, would be lack- 
ing in the routine of a printer’s life, should a system like Mr. Rastall’s 
be adopted ; partly because the average printer does not understand the 
new system, and does not care to make the mental effort necessary to 
become acquainted with it; and partly because newspaper compositors, 














knowing that the small type necessary on a daily paper mst be fatter 
than the larger sizes used on books, etc., fear that should the inequality 
be adjusted, they will lose what the book printers gain, and they 
always being in a majority in every union, carry things their own way. 
This fear is based on a misconception of the Rastall system, which can 
only be overcome by a perfect understanding of its requirements, and, 
as stated before, the necessary mental effort bars the way to this. 

The Minneapolis Typographical Union will be represented at the 
session of the International Union to be held at Buffalo next June. Mr. 
W. H. Williams, the only nominee as yet, has been in Minneapolis 
about two years, and in that time has made himself a host of friends. 
He will probably be elected without any considerable opposition. The 
sum of $125 was appropriated to defray the expenses of the delegate. 

Business in job offices in this city is not very brisk at present; there 
is little or no bookwork being done, and in the newspaper offices there 
is a plethora of subs. Business will probably be better in the spring, 
but as this is the summer home of a goodly portion of the tourist class, 
there will be no dearth of men to do the work. 

The Duluth 7)7éune, which promised to resume publication on 
February 1, will probably make its appearance during March. Let not 
this announcement cause any rush of tourists to the Zenith City, however, 
for there are plenty of printers there, and the old force are ready for 
work whenever they get their money earned before the suspension. 

I. =. 
Minneapolis, a codperative labor paper, in the Bohemian language. 

It seems likely, from present surface indications, that the West will 


Pinz, a prominent first-ward politician, is about to start in 


come to the front in the next International Union Convention, more 
prominently than ever before, and it is probable that the session of 1888 
We could make it very interesting for 
M. 


will be held in Minneapolis. 
those fellows from the effete East. 


MATTERS IN LOUISVILLE. 
To the Editor: LouIsvVILLE, Ky., March 7, 1887. 

It has been the habit here for some little time past to switch forces 
on the morning and evening dailies. Typographical Union No. 10, at 
its meeting yesterday, decided that this practice must stop after April 
I, and each paper must have its full force. Time of composition on 
afternoon papers to be six hours, and on morning papers six and a half 
hours. 

The Jessamine Journal, burned out in January, was resuscitated 
about two weeks since. 

The Harrodsburg (Ky.) Democrat has put in a new Cottrell cylinder 
press. 

The Louisville Jornal of Commerce died recently of lack of vitality 
and support. It had an existence of about four months. 

The Southern Railroad Age is a monthly publication of recent 
date, edited and managed by J. H. Shade, and is meeting with good 
success. 

The Saturday Herald, of this city, changed front on March 1, by 
the withdrawal of Thos. L. Martin, a prominent young lawyer, who has 
been the life of the paper. Two young men will run it in future, by 
name, Hays and Preschley. 

The <Afostolic Guide, formerly of this city, but now printed in 
Cincinnati, and dated at Covington and Louisville, has announced a 
new editorial staff, and now dates at Cincinnati, Ohio; Lexington, Ky., 
and Louisville, Ky. It has also changed to sixteen pages, instead of 
eight, as formerly, but no increase in size. 

The disposition of plate matter, by Typographical Union No. Io, has 
been laid over until after the meeting of the International Union. 

The Courier-Journal Job Printing Company have just put in a new 
Hoe drum cylinder. 

The Kentucky Lithographing and Printing Co. have remodeled and 
greatly improved their establishment. 

A prospectus has been issued from Frankfort, Ky., for the Azdéz- 
Saloon Democrat, to be published at Louisville, Ky. 

Rogers & Tuley, a job printing establishment of this city, which 
commenced business some three or four years since, and developed 
very rapidly, has incorporated under the title of The Rogers Tuley 


Company. The incorporators are E. S. Tuley, Wm. B. Rogers, and 








Capital stock, $50,000; highest amount indebtedness, 
EK. S. Tuley, president; H. R. Dering, vice-presi- 


H. R. Dering. 
$25,000. Officers : 
dent, and Wm. B. Rogers, secretary-treasurer and manager. 

Business fair, prospects good. REPORTER. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


To the Editor: BuENOos AyREs, January 3, 1887. 

Trade during December was pretty brisk in this city, and is likely to 
continue so—in fact to improve—during the early part of the new year. 
Newspaper hands had any amount of work to do during the last few 
days of 1886, for their issues of January I contained lengthy summaries 
of last year’s events. Best wishes of the season to all. You in the 

States are, doubtless, this moment, shivering with cold; here we are 
wondering how to keep ourselves cool, for the day is a gloriously sunny 
‘one, and most uncomfortably warm. 

The Buenos Ayres Typographical Society have solicited from the 
municipal intendent, a sufficient number of graves in the general ceme- 
tery of the Chacarita, in view of the order which has gone forth closing 
the northern cemetery, where this society has a mourning temple, and 
burial ground. It is believed the request will be granted. 

Under the luscious title of /Vowers and Fruit, there appeared on the 
first instant, a thirty-two page monthly serial. The title would cause one 

to think it is a journal for the fruiter and florist, but examination proves 
it to be a Catholic magazine, for family reading. Such is the force of 
habit that an error occurs on the very first page, on which is printed : 
“ Contents for January, 1886.” 

At the town of Mercedes, there is an institution known as the 
Collegio Irlandes. 

It isa school where children are to be taught various trades, printing 
among them. The director announced, several weeks ago, his inten 
tion to issue the above named monthly from the college, but had to 
have the first number printed in the capital, owing to the non-arrival of 
material. He intends to engage upwards of twenty boys at the business 
of typesetting. 

One of the most important and interesting works published in 
Argentine is the dxnario Bibliografico, the seventh annual edition of 
which has just appeared. Of its five hundred foolscap octavo pages, 
370 are filled with reviews of books issued in Argentine, Uruguay, 
Bolivia and Chilian republics, during 1885. Altogether over 900 books 
are noticed. Then comes a list of 433 newspapers, published in the 
Argentine republic, particulars of which will perhaps interest a number 
of your readers. Concerning these 433 publications, 189 were printed 
in the capital, 241 in the provinces, and 3 in the national territories. Of 
this number 83 are daily, 25 tri-weekly, 53 semi-weekly, 2 six times a 
month, 129 weekly, 4 three times a month, 25 fortnightly, 36 monthly, 
6 quarterly, 1 half-yearly, 6 yearly, 7 irregular, and 63 not known. 
The nationality of the above is thus divided: native, 391, foreign 42. 
The latter are printed in the following languages: 6 in Spanish, 16 in 
Italian, 4 in German, 8 in French, 1 in Slav, 5 in English, and 8 in 
idioms not classified. Inquiring into the mission of their existence, we 
find that 244 represent politics, various commercial interests and litera- 
ture; 12 are purely literary journals, while 57 represent commer- 
cial, agricultural and industrial affairs; 15 education, 13 science, 18 
philosophy and religion, 9 administration, 22 arts and recreation, 17 
satirical, 2 geography, 5 legal sciences, 5 bibliography, 8 statistics, and 6 
military. 

The printing house of Mackern will move into new and commodious 
quarters, which they intend erecting at the corner of calles San Martin 
and Piedad, in the month of July next, where their two printing offices 
will be located under one roof. 

Here are particulars of the growth of the Argentine press, during the 
1880, 109; 1881, 165; 1882, 215; 1883, 304; 1884, 

The number at the present moment may be safely 


last six years: 
348; 1885, 433. 
put down at 500; or say one paper to every 7,000 inhabitants in this 
republic of under 4,000,000 souls. 

According to the city municipality’s annual account, the sum of 
$1,447.07 was paid by that body for printing and bookbinding, done 
for them during the past year, by the following houses: Za Patria 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





($224), Sad-America ($54.56), La Tribuna Nacional ($973.56), 
71.05), 


printing; A. Jacobsen ($123.90) and A. Melsheimer ($ 
bookbinding. 

Sefior Simon Ostwald, a large printers’ supplier here, formerly con- 
nected with the house of Angel Estrada, in the same line of business, has 
opened in this country’s second city, Rosario, in calle Santa Fé, a branch 
office for the sale of printing and lithographic materials. 

The postoffice has ordered from the American Bank Note Company 
three million one cent stamps, and one million one cent wrappers. 

La Union, a four-year-old daily, located in calle Alsina 105, has put 
on a new dress of type, and came out in that costume on 1887’s first 
day, looking decidedly neat. ‘Tenders were called for the sale of the 
old material a month previously. 

A large number of typewriters were among the importations by the 
barque General Fairchild, recently from the States. 

A particularly interesting part, to dwellers in the river Platte county, 
of President Cleveland’s message, flashed here by cable, a few hours 
after its reading, was the announcement concerning steamship lines to 
South America. That more trade would ensue between the two conti- 
nents, were there better facilities of communication, cannot be doubted. 
At present the service is irregular, unreliable, and very slow and incon- 
venient. Here is an instance: I endeavored to the best of my ability 
to get these letters through for publication, and watched narrowly all 
movements of vessels. Early last November the steamship Archimedes 
was announced to sail for New York, direct, on the 26th of that month. 
That date, aye, and seven days after it, would have done nicely; and 
the last letter would have appeared in January issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. But this is why it did not: The Archimedes was succes- 
sively advertised to depart on December 1, 4, 6, 8 (when contribution 
was posted, feeling certain there would be no more procrastination), 12, 
put back to 11, forwarded again to 14, 15, and then, as if thoroughly 
ashamed of itself, the boat quietly stole away on the 17th; and that 
vessel belongs to the slow-going, irregular and unreliable (with a few 
exceptions in their contract mail steamers) line of Lamport & Holt. 

Chili’s second city, Valparaiso, reports trade quiet. Pressmen and 
machine minders find but little occupation in the place. 
are paid by time and piecework, both systems prevailing, the former 


News hands 


being about $70 per month, and the latter 45 to 55 cents per 
thousand ems. Jobbing hands, quick and with good taste, are paid 
about $25 Chili currency (oftentimes but half its value in gold) per 
week, first-class hands at this branch receiving even more than that sum. 
Living, in the seaport city of the west coast, board and lodging, costs 


from $40 to $50 per month. SLUG O. 


ARE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS DESIRABLE? 
To the editor: BuFFALO, N. Y., February 22, 1887. 

In your December number I notice you have referred to the lecture 
of Prof. R. H. Thurston (which was delivered before the Board of 
Trade of Scranton, Pennsylvania), in favor of establishing technical 
schools. If you will allow me the space in your valuable journal, | 
wish to say what I think about these schools. 

By looking around among the different trades you will find that 
quite a number are already (as you might call it) overtlooded with men 
and boys, who have learned them, and have worked for merely nothing 
while they were learning; and this overflood, as almost everyone knows, 
means a deduction in salary to those who are working at the trade, 
because those who have no work will think, “ Well, I have learned the 
trade, and now I can command good wages”; but when three or four 
months have elapsed and they still have no work they begin to think that 
it is better to work for a little less than they expected to receive, than to be 
idle. When one goes to a shop and asks for a job, the proprietor (as is 
often the case), after being satisfied that he is a good mechanic, will say 
“ What salary do you expect?” and the applicant may say one or two 
dollars per week less than the man who is then working at it. Most 
assuredly the proprietor thinks, “ Here, I can save one or two dollars per 
week,” and, consequently, if the other man is a good mechanic, and he 
does not like to let him go if he can help it (without expense to him), 
he will say, “ Well, do you want to work for two dollars per week less 


than you are now getting? If not, you can put on your hat and coat 
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and go.” ‘That is one reason among many which could be cited, why 
a good mechanic’s wages are often reduced. 

I will say, though, that I believe in giving a boy all the chances 
possible to learn the trade when he begins work in a shop; but when it 
comes to establishing schools to teach them the many different trades, I 
wish to say that I am not in favor of that, for the reason that boys who 
could afford to go to these schools would get all the chances, and the 
poorer class, who could not afford to go, would be obliged to be laborers, 
at ninety-nine cents per day, as is now the case in many places. You 
may ask, why would the poorer class be obliged to become laborers ? 
In answer to this I will say that today many a poor boy, who could not 
afford to go to such a school, comes to a place where there is a trade to 
be learned, and asks for a job. If he is accepted he probably gets about 
two dollars per week, for the first year; then three dollars, and so on; 
and he will live as close as possible so as to make the two ends meet, 
buf in case a technical school was established do you not think, yourself, 
that the proprietor would prefer a. boy that had gone to that school, and 
that he would not accept any other ? 

By establishing a technical school the working men would not be the 
only ones imposed upon. ‘The proprietors would also be imposed upon, 
by men who had gotten the idea of doing a thing, but would not have 
had any experience. I say this because I know it to be the case in a 
shop in this city where the foreman does not understand his trade, and 
two or three of the workmen do not understand it as well as they should. 

In a technical school, as I understand, the boys would be told, and 
probably shown, what is the first, second and third thing to be done, 
and so on; and when the boy can remember these things as they come 
in succession, he begins to think, “* Now I can do as good at the trade as 
the next man,” and he asks for a job in a shop, and is probably accepted ; 
but most assuredly the proprietor will not pay him as much as he would 
aman. Allow me here to state an instance which I know to be true. 
A young man, or rather a boy, who had seen quite a little of the cooper 
trade, inquired for a job at a shop, and obtained one. He then went to 
work, making flour barrels, and had finished one, and was just at work 
on the second, when the proprietor happened to pass and noticed his 
He turned back, and told the boy to go some place else and 
Now the coopering trade is not the hardest to learn; 


barrel. 
learn his trade. 
in fact it is about the easiest, but it would happen just as well in any 
other trade, because many boys do not think for a moment that it is 
experience that makes the best mechanic. They only think if they 
know what is to be done first and last, they can do it, without any 
experience whatever. 

I think most good mechanics would also be against establishing any 
schools of this kind, and I should be very much pleased to hear what 
ER 


you think about it. Respectfully yours, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. D. R. E_iswortuH, Kansas.—Have sent you prospectus for 
volume 11 of “ American Printers’ Exchange.’ Write to Mr. Ed. H. 
McClure, its publisher, Buffalo, New York. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Cumberland, Wisconsin, February 15, asks: 
Is music printed from plates or type ? 

Answer.—Invariably from plates ; generally from electrotyped plates. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Zanesville, Ohio, asks: Could you inform 
me what wages are paid photo-engravers? What would a good, steady 
man, who understands several of the different processes, be worth ? 

Ansiver.—Wages range in Chicago from $30 to $50 per week, 
according to the skill, proficiency and responsibility of the workman. 

J. P. S., Battle Creek, Michigan, asks: Do you consider it advisable 
to use French chalk in connection with heating and casting stereo 
We find it difficult to work large stereo plates with electro 
Can you tell how it can 


matrices ? 
cuts set in, without smashing the stereo plates. 
be successfully done? Would you use hard or soft packing on such 
work? Which do you consider the best packing for cylinder presses 
for ordinary plate work ? 

Answer.—French chalk is only used to prevent the matrix from 


sticking to the blanket. ‘The breaking referred to must be the fault of 
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the man who beats them. If the cut set in is underlaid a paper higher 








than the type, before molding (which allows for shrinkage), the trouble 
complained of will be removed. Use a horse blanket. If the plates are 


old or battered, use soft packing ; if in good condition, use hard packing. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Orillia, Ontario, under date of February 12, 
asks: Can you tell me what are the ingredients and proportions of a 
first-class composition for padding billheads, etc. ? 


Answer.—One half pound of glue, one quarter pound of glycerine, 
one ounce of linseed oil, one ounce granulated sugar, to which add 
three or four drops of aniline dye. The glue should be soaked for half 
an hour, and then dissolved by heating ; the glycerine and sugar should 
next be stirred in, then the dye selected, and lastly the oil, which should 
be thoroughly mixed. 

A RUSHVILLE (Indiana) correspondent, under date of February 24, 
writes: Please answer the following: I want to print or stamp in black 
upon ‘passbook skiver (uncolored sheep’s leather, such as is used to 
cover passbooks and law books). What can I use that will dry quickly ? 
On two former occasions I used regular printers’ ink, mixed with a little 
quick-drying varnish, but it took over a week to dry. 

Answer.—One ounce beeswax,  0z. gum-arabic, dissolved in suffi- 
cient acetic acid to make a thin mucilage; 1{ 0z. Brown’s japan, % oz. 
asphaltum varnish. Incorporate with 1 1b. of wood-cut ink. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Malvern, Iowa, asks: Can a printer join the 
union as soon as he learns the trade; and if he can’t, how long before 


he can? Also, if there is a union in Creston, and who is the secretary ? 


Answer.—t. Section 1, under head of “ Apprentices,’ General Laws 
International Typographical Union, says: “The term of service shall 
The Chicago Typographical Union 


not be less than four years.” 
2. We do not think 


requires four years’ apprenticeship, as a minimum. 
there is a union in Creston, but you had better write to W. B. Fisher, 
Council Bluffs, state deputy, for positive information. 

Will you please tell me, 


A SUBSCRIBER in Tacoma, W. T., writes : 
through THE INLAND PRINTER, whether there is any stereotype outfit 


in existence which can be used successfully by a printer, without a prac- 
tical knowledge of stereotyping; and if so, whose make is it ? 

Answer.—There is. The “ Unique” stereotype machine, manufac- 
tured by R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Connecticut, is made especially 
to meet the wants of those who do their own stereotyping. Hughes’ 
Stereotype Outfit, as manufactured by M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, 
New York, is also guaranteed to fill the bill. Send for descriptive circu- 
lars to the above mentioned parties, and then decide for yourself. 

B. J., Winnipeg, Manitoba, February 16, asks: 1. Can you inform 
me of any standing rule to go by in tendering on presswork, say on a 
pony Campbell press, which will print a half sheet D. R? 2. Is there 
any standard authority published for such purpose? 3. As the mode of 
tendering here is by getting the cost of everything first, and then adding 
the percentage on all afterward, I would like you to give me the cost 
price on a long run, well, say of 25,000 impressions, book form. 

Answer—As, in a number of similar questions, asked, we cannot 

For example, wages, rent, etc., 
are higher in Chicago than in Winnipeg, and consequently prices for 
presswork would be apt to be higher. Again, a great deal would depend 
on the character and size of the job, the amount of ink consumed, and 
quality and finish of paper worked. For some jobs $25 would be a fair 
charge for 25,000 impressions, while in others $50 would not be too 


high a figure. There is no standard authority that we know of. 


TYPE FROM PAPER PULP. 


A substitute for wood type or printing blocks is made from paper 
pulp. The pulp is desiccated, and reduced to a powdered or com- 
minuted state, after which it is thoroughly mixed with a waterproofing 
liquid or material—such as paraffine oil or a drying linseed oil, for 
instance. The mixture is then dried and subsequently pulverized. In 
its pulverized state it is introduced into a mold of the requisite construc- 
tion to produce the desired article, type or block, and then subjected to 
pressure to consolidate it, and heat to render tacky or adhesive the water- 


proofing material. Finally, the type is cooled while in the mold, so as 


to cause it to retain its shape and solidity. 












THE NEWSBOY’S DEBT. 


“Sir, if you please, my brother Jim— 
The one you give the bill, you know— 

He couldn’t bring the money, sir, 
Because his back was hurted so. 


“He didn’t mean to keep the ‘ change’ ; 
He got runned over, up the street ; 


One wheel went right across his back, 
And t’other forewheel mashed his feet. 


“ They stopped the horses just in time, 
And then they took him up for dead, 
And all that day and yesterday 
He wasn’t rightly in his head. 


“ He had that money in his hand, 
And never saw it any more. 

Indeed, he didn’t mean to steal ! 
He never lost a cent before! 


“ He was afraid that you might think 
He meant to keep it anyway ; 
This morning when they brought him to 
He cried, because he couldn’t pay. 


“ He made me fetch his jacket here ; 
It’s torn and dirtied pretty bad ; 
It’s only fit to sell for rags, 
But then, you know, it’s all he had! 


“When he gets well—it won’t be long— 
If you will call the money lent, 
He says he'll work his fingers off 
But what he’ll pay you every cent.” 


And then he cast a rueful glance 
At the soiled jacket, where it lay. 
“No, no, my boy! Take back the coat. 


Your brother’s badly hurt, you say ? 


“ Where did they take him? Just run out 
And hail a cab; then wait for me. 
Why, I would give a thousand coats, 
And pounds, for such a boy as he!” 


A half hour after this we stood 
Together in the crowded wards, 

And the nurse checked the hasty steps 
That fell too loudly on the boards. 


I thought him smiling in his sleep, 

And scarce believed her when she said, 
Smoothing away the tangled hair 

From brow and cheek, “ The boy is dead!” 


Dead? Dead so soon? How fair he looked! 
One streak of sunshine on his hair. 
Poor lad! Well, it is warm in heaven ; 


No need of “ change” and jackets there. 


And something rising in my throat 
Made it so hard for me to speak, 
I turned away, and left a tear 


Lying upon his sunburned cheek. 
—H. R. Hudson. 





Frost-PRooF INK.— Aniline black one dram, rub with a mixture 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid one dram, pure alcohol ten ounces. 
The deep blue solution obtained is diluted with a hot solution of con- 
centrated glycerine one-and-a-half drams, in four ounces of water. 
This ink does not injure steel pens, is unaffected by concentrated mineral 
acids or strong alkalies, and will not freeze at a temperature of 22 or 


24 degrees below zero. 
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TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINES. 





A PAPER READ BEFORE THE POLYTECHNIC TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION BY MR. THOMAS FISHER, NOVEMBER, 1886. 


A large number of attempts at supplanting human compositors, and 
substituting mechanical instead, have been made within recent years, in 
which inventors have endeavored to make capitalists less dependent on 
labor, to insure greater rapidity in the execution of work, and to lessen 
The craze for type-composing machinery 
Now, the 


the cost of production. 
followed very closely the introduction of steam printing. 
mechanical production of impressions has fairly ousted the original 
hand process out of the field. Not so with the automatic compositor ; 
in spite of the advance in mechanical science, we are yet far from perfec 
tion. This is not due tothe want of ingenuity, time or money, for more 
has been spent upon this than upon any similar industrial enterprise. 
It is the result of the difficult nature of the task, which requires a 
machine to be rapid and correct in composing, distributing and justify- 
ing, simple in working, perfectly noiseless, and to justify any sized type 
to various measures. It should not require specially made or specially 
nicked type; it should be capable of manipulating every sort from a 
cap A to a hair space; it should not break or unnecessarily wear the 
type, and it should also admit of being worked by power, foot or hand, 
with very little supervision. 

It is all very well to say that the compositor’s work is mechanical, 
but the inability to replace him by competent machinery gives the lie 
direct to the assertion. In all other machines the same operations are 
repeated from time to time, whereas an apparatus for composing may be 
at work for years, and not once perform exactly similar motions for five 
minutes together. In short, you want a piece of mechanism which can 
think, and the numerous efforts to secure this phenomenon show us on 
how sure a foundation the compositor’s art is based. Over 400 years 
have elapsed since the immortal Caxton put together his ponderous, 
rough black letter, with thumb and finger, and nowadays we pick up 
the best cut Baskerville’s and Elzevirs, the most delicate diamond, and 
the stoutest great primer in a similar manner, but it cannot be denied 
that the introduction of machinery for setting up type goes on apace. 
One or two extensive London book houses have on trial machines by 
different makers, and several news offices are testing them, one daily 
journal having as many as six composers and thirteen distributers at 
work, and each year more and more type is being put together by 
machinery, which is slowly but surely being improved. 

It is curious to note how anxious master printers are for some piece 
of mechanism which will enable them to be independent of the com- 
positor. It is beyond doubt desirable, that where existence depends 
upon rapidity of production, and where competition is very keen, that 
advantage should be taken of anything which promises only a portion 
of what composing machines claim to do. Accordingly we find large 
firms ready to encourage all such efforts at whatever expense, and it is 
stated that a London firm have stowed away in a lumber room on New- 
street square, a sufficient number of typesetting automata to form a 
small museum. Although these machines are competing, and some- 
times successfully, with the deft fingers and intelligent brain of the 
compositor, we must not follow the example of the pressmen on the 
introduction of printing machinery, who held meetings and decided to 
“put it down,” arguing “ that it was impossible to produce good work, 
it was against the Scriptures, and it would increase pauperism and 
crime.” ‘The bitter feeling between master and man on this question 
seems hardly eradicated by the course of years, and there is not the 
least doubt that the introduction of machinery was accelerated by unre- 
liable conduct of the men. Johnson even proposed that a tax be 
levied on all work produced with the aid of machinery. 
the same sentiment prevails in some composing rooms ; for, a short time 
ago, in a London establishment, the compositors compelled the clicker 
to refuse to make up some matter lifted by one of these machines. I 


Even now, 


believe none of the members of the association would adopt such a 
short-sighted and bigoted policy, but would be prepared to discuss, and 
endeavor to understand the various principles involved in their con- 
struction, and to become proficient in their manipulation, and thus keep 
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pace with the times. It is with this belief that I have ventured to place 
a few notes on the subject before you, as such discussion cannot fail to 
be of interest to all concerned. 

The first patent for the setting up of type was granted to W. Church, 
in 1822, and since that time over 120 machines have been introduced. 
In many cases a large number of patents have been taken during a 
course of years by the same inventors, in their search after a perfect 
machine. 

A typical machine is the “ Hattersley, 
1857, which consists of a horizontal top stage, on which is placed a 


” 


patented in England, in 
partitioned tray, each partition containing a row of letters. Descending 
vertically along the front of this tray is a series of wires with pistons, 
and the pistons are depressed by the keys acting by bell cranks, which 
are brought back to their first position by india-rubber bands or springs. 
A propeller, kept in a state of tension by an india-rubber spring, is placed 
If we 


press on a key, it depresses the piston, which pulls down with it a type, 


in the rear of each row, and draws them forward to the piston. 
and drops it into a tube, which conveys it to the stick. The series of 
channels converge to a common mouth, through which every type in 
succession must pass. 

In 


printer, the same principle is adopted, and it is claimed for it that from 


’ 


the “Fraser” machine, a later invention, by an Edinburgh 


10,000 to 20,000 can be set in a continuous line per hour; in fact “ the 
A 


distributer is added, and is almost a duplicate of the composer. It sepa- 


only limit to the speed of the machine is the skill of the operator.” 
rates the different letters by switches, acted on by keys. On the depres- 
sion of a key, the corresponding switch is opened, and the type guided 
In 


working this machine, I have noticed that it makes the hand ache, and 


to its proper compartment in the composing machine reservoir. 


the fingers are liable to slip; a wrong letter being very often the result. 
This may be due more to incompetence than to any defect in the 
mechanism. 

In this 


there are as many grooves as there are characters in the font, and they 


Another machine of a similar class is the “ Bracklesberg.”’ 


are so placed by the distributer that they stand on their feet, with their 
sides toward the operator, and their nicks to the right hand. It is 
arranged for hand or treadle power. 

A machine, which has been in use for some time, turning out a lot 
of work, is that invented by Dr. Mackie, of Warrington. It is worked 
like the previous ones, on the piano key principle, but there its similarity 
ends. The process is very elaborate, and the action purely automatic, 
being governed by strips of perforated paper. It consists of two parts, 
the perforator and composer. The perforator is a tiny instrument con- 
sisting of fourteen keys, by means of which narrow strips of paper are 
perforated. The composer consists of three horizontal rings about three 
feet in diameter, and two inches broad, the end one at the top being at 
rest. On the top of the ring twenty pockets are inserted, each of which 
contains compartments for seven different kinds of type, and sufficiently 
open at the bottom to allow the apparatus to extract the bottom type 
from any one of the divisions as wanted. The middle or carrying ring, 
has twenty pickpockets, each carrying seven of what are called the 
“ legs-of-man,” and seven fingers. At the place where the operations 
commence, there is a drum with fourteen perforations across its upper 
surface, and over this drum the previously perforated paper is made to 
travel about one-tenth of an inch each movement. Over the top of the 
drum of paper there are fourteen levers with pegs which are always 
seeking to enter the perforation in the drum, but are only able to enter 
those which have corresponding perforations in the paper. ‘Two holes 
are made in the paper for the “ legs-of-man,” and from one to seven for 
the fingers. On the type being extracted, it lies upon the traveling ring 
till it reaches the delivery channel, when a pusher places it on the 
traveling belt, a few inches longer, from which it is pushed down a 
syphon spout, one letter upon another, on to the delivery slab, ready to 
be justified to lines of the required length. It has been worked at the 


rate of 12,000 per hour, costing 344d. per 1,000. The motive power 
can be supplied by steam or hand. 

Another invention, adopting quite a different method to secure the 
same object, is the “ Matrix Compositor,” of J. E. Sweet, which was 
introduced, but did not work very satisfactorily at the Paris Exhibition 


of 1867. It was designed to form a mold or matrix for stereotype 
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plates, disposing of movable types, and the labor of setting and distribut- 


By operating on the keys of the machine, impressions are 
From the 


ing them. 
made in thick, soft, or dry paper, of the letters required. 
mold thus formed, the plates are cast in the usual way.—Aritish and 
Colonial Printer and Statione. 

(To be continued.) 





QUICK DRYING OF PRINTING. 

Often it is necessary to dry the printings quickly so as to be able to 
deliver to customers with as little delay as possible. ‘This is especially 
the case when orders are received for prices current, circulars, etc., on 
strong printed paper or ordinary writing paper, which takes considerable 
time to dry by the ordinary process, and which should not be sent out 
before they are completely dry, as they are likely to be soiled or blotted. 
Of all means propesed hitherto for speedy drying, the best is, undoubtedly, 
the use of calcincd magnesia, which is dusted lightly on. Calcined 
magnesia is a little higher priced than other powders used today; but 
this is of no consequence when we consider that the magnesia is far 
lighter than any of the others. Thus we have in the same weight a far 
greater quantity. There is also another occasion where we would do 
well to use magnesia. This is when a bronzed imprint is taken, before 
a copy is taken with different colors of ink. If we do not take care not 
to commence with the bronze, before all the other colors are dry, parti- 
cles of bronze become attached to these colors, and cannot be completely 
taken away. In thus drying the leaves before applying the bronze, this 
inconvenience is avoided.— /.xchange. 





ACQUISITION BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A welcome and interesting addition to the varied attractions to the 
British Museum has lately been made in the form of a quantity of Japan- 
ese wood-cut illustrations and picture books, being part of the collection 
purchased by the trustees from Mr. William Anderson, in the year 1882, 
for the sum of £3,000. The present exhibition is confined to native 
reproductions of original designs, in which the complete collection 
abounds. 

These exhibits are unique. They are the finest of their kind ever 
taken to Europe; and neither in the present nor in the future would it 
be possible to match them at any price. Mr. Anderson started in life 
as an art student, and subsequently adopted the profession of medicine. 
He resided in Japan for six years, as professor to the Imperial Naval 
College at Tokio, where he also held the post of medical officer to the 
British legation. In that joint capacity, and aided by a rare artistic 
training, he enjoyed a rare opportunity of gathering together a magnifi- 
cent and ample series of specimens of Chinese, Corean and Japanese 
paintings, penmanship and printing. 





RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 TF. street, N. W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each: 


Issue oF FeBruary 1, 1887. 
356,866.—Printers’ Block. J. A. Burke, Chicago, Assignor to the Chicago Metal 
Quoin and Patent Block Company, Chicago, III. 
C. E. Clement, Nashua, N. H. 
Ink-Distributing Apparatus for. M. Gally, New York, 
N.Y. 
Issugz oF Fesruary 8, 1887. 
357,551.—Printing and Delivery Mechanism, Web. L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Issuz OF FEBRUARY 15, 1887. 


G. W. Banta, New Haven, Conn, 
N. W. Wheless, Augusta, Ga. 


IssuE OF FEBRUARY 22, 1887. 


J. R. McDonald, Des Moines, Iowa. 


58,051.—Printing Machine, Stop-Cylinder. 
5 L. K. Johnson and A, A. Low, 


8,04:.—Typesetting Compartment, Printers’. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Assignors to Alden Type Machine Company, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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The Inland Printer Co. 


WANTS COPIES OF 


‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


January and October Numbers, 1880, 
And will be happy to make an exchange for 
them by giving copies of any other number 
which owners may desire. 
183, 185, 187 Monroe STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


| B-R-O-N-Z-E-S 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS, 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 
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The typography of this journal is a sample of 


our work. 





The Inland Printer Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








—Eastern Agents— 


GOLDING & CO, 


BOSTON. 








—Southwestern Agents— 
St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ADOLPH WAGENER. MAx SCHNEEGASS 


A. WAGENER & CO., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


--AND— 


ENGRAVERS, 
196 and 198 South Clark St., 


CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1358. 


J. K. WRIGHT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTER PREsS 
ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, I h J | 4 = . 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, | 
Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 


68 West Monroe St., CuHIcaco. | J. S. MASTERMAN, Salesman. 


| WE HAVE TO ACKNOWLEDGE No SupERIOR. 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS ON 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Novettizs, Curomos, Fans, Cacenpars, Etc. 
196 & 198 CLaRK St., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 


| etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., 62 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


CARDS and CARDBOARD. 


Geo. S. Vibbert & Co., Clintonville, Conn., mfrs. and 
publishers of beve' edge and chromo cards in all va- 
rieties. Headquarters for fine Bristol Board, all 
grades. 

Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


St. 


tad 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 


ern agents, Chicago. 

Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Fuchs & Lang, New York and Chicago, representa- 
tives of the new Rotary Movement Stop-Cylinder 
Press, Koenig & Bauer, makers. 

J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturers of 
The ‘‘ Cranston”? Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 

Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 

rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 

Machinery, etc. 

G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 

facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 

Supply House. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


Ww. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS' 
MACHINERY. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 292 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, Folding Machines. 

John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 

R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

C. Jurgens & Bro., 14 and 16 Calhoun place, rear of 
119 Clark street, Chicago. Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Photo and Wood Engraving. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets secantatagec 9 Al Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., Millbury, 
Mass., Manufacturers of Paper, Folding and 
Printers’ Machinery, Presses, Stereotype Ap- 
paratus, Mailers, Galleys, etc. Branch office, 
150 Nassau street, New York. Walter C. Bennett, 
Manager. 








| 
| 
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IMPOSING STONES. 


F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 
printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper, Send for circular, 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault ~4 Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New 
ork. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, office and factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 170 East 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. * 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 

Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 

Sheldon Collins’ Sons & Co., 32 and 34 Frankfort 
street, New York. 

The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘ Peerless,’ ‘‘Clipper,’’ and 
“« Jewel”’ Presses, 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Golding Jobber, Rotary Official, and Pearl presses. 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 

The F. M. Weiler’s Liberty Machine Works, 
54 Frankfort street, New York. Sole manufactur- 
ers of the Liberty Press. 

The Prouty Press Co., 49 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Prouty’’ Job Press 
(improved). 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders fer fine Wood Engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Cranston & Co., 57 to 61 Park street, New York. 
C. R. Carver, 614 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
33 Beekman street, New York. 


Edward L. Miller, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
« Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Paper Cut- 
ters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
«Champion ”’ paper cutters, 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc.,, and 
specialties, 


| 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 


consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 






















PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


mh, H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff, 43 to 49 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ross, Robbins & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Snider & Holmes, 703 to 709 Locust street, St. Louis. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Snider & Holmes, 703-709 Locust street, St. Louis. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 
See advertisement. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED NUMBERS. 


P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
The largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 84 Market street, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing-sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

G. D. R. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. 

Golding & Co., 183-199 Fort Hill Square, Boston, 
Keep in stock everything required by printers. 
John McConnell & Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturers of 

the Improved Keystone Quoin. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 

wood type, etc. Send for specimen book. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Wire Staple Company, 304 Branch street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa., manufacturers of Brown’s Breech-Loader 

Stapling Machine. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 


consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 
Orleans. Southern 


g-1or Gravier street, New 


rinters’ Warehouse. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to ail kinds of work. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, & A. 

New York. Place, New York. 
D. J. Reilly & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, New 
York. avenue, Chicago, Il. 


H. L. Hart, 20 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins, 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 115 and 117 Fifth 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Towers MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Phelps, Dalton & Co. (Dickinson Type Foundry), 
236 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hi and. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


After a trial, you will use no other. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The |; 


Boston Type Foundry, John K., Rogers, agent, 104 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago. 


Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


best patent and old style composition. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 


er" New York; 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. Gardenicie 
street, Chicago. 
Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


York. Illinois “~~ Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 


street, Chicago, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark Marder, Luse & Co., 


street, Chicago. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Type Foundry, 180 and 182 Monroe 


139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufac- 
turers of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and 
Furniture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, 


John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. ec, 
Type Founders and. Electrotypers. 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 


Largest and | the wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 


Conn, 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 








W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. HARVEY M. HARPER. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers——* 


*— Manufacturers’ Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe Sr., Cuicaco, ILL. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 


GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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O'NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS. 


Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogues. 








GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


Supplies : Amateur Photography 


MERCHANTS IN 





-—AND— 


PHOTO - ENGRAVERS, 


185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 





EBSTABLISHED 1860. 


Oldest and Largest it Dies in the West. 
Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 


Fi i a 
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AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF StT., CHICAGO. 


Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in || 
; the West COMBINED. H| 








FOR SALE! 
PONY CYLINDER PRESS, 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


HOE 


and now running in a good office in Chicago 


Full information on application at 
THE INLAND PRINTER OFFICE, 
140 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


| application. 


|The United States Paper-Maker 


And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 


| Stationers. 


Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 per 


annum, Singlecopies1ocents. As The United Stat:s 


| Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal reaches all 


buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
Address 
CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 

29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A monthly journal of information, devoted to the Paper 
and Printing interests. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per annum. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 


Paper and Press is the recognized organ of the 
Paper, Printing and kindred interests of the second 
manufacturing and distributing center in the United 
States. 


W.M. PATTON, Publisher, 


504 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ments solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 











ROUNDS’ 





PRINTERS === 
== CABINET, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY 


S. P. ROUNDS, Jr., & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





314 Dearborn St., 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 


12 Centre Street, New York, by 


The Lithographer Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Branch in Chicago, 23 Staats Zeitung Building. 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 








——THE— 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
=n 
517 & 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA, 


—BY— 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





THE ART AGE. 


Two dollars a year. Twenty-five cents a copy. 


A Special Department devoted to the Interests of 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


Beautiful Supplements every Month. 


POSITIVELY NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. 


Address ART AGE, 
74 West Twenty-third St., 





NEW YORK. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PvBLisHErs. 
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W. O. TYLER PAPER GO., 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 











PAPERS 

















SUITED TO THE USES OF 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, ETC. 


Our lines of Book, Print and Flat Papers, Envelopes, Cardboards, etc., 


are not surpassed in quality, 


quantity or variety by those of any other house, East or West. 


PRICES ALWAYS ROCK BOTTOM. 


If you have not received ou HANDY INDEXED CATALOGUE, 


we will mail you a copy. 


send your business card and 


W. 0. TYLER PAPER CO., 169-171 Adams St., Chicago, III. 




















FP. Elhott & Co., 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 


Chicago. 

















Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
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BRADNER SMITH & Co. 


PAPER MAHRERS, 


GHIGAGO. 
Book - 


News - 
Writing - 
Blotting - | 
Wrapping 
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Envelopes, Cardboard, Tags, etc. 


——-+ 


OUR NEW LINE 


OX LORD 


( SUPERFINE ) 


PLAT AND RULBAD. 


Send for Samples. 
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THE 


A. ZEESE & CO.. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 


—AN D— 


Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 


119 MONROB ST., 
CHICAGO. 


2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, 





Hee 
With the approaching season, we wish to call specta/ attention to our 
ASSORTMENT OF 


LARGE AND CHOICE 


LIVE STOCK CUTS, 


Embracing a full line of representations of 


Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Poultry, Ete. 


SPECIMENS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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MATTHEWS. 
R. E. POLLOCK. 


F. L. HURLBUTT. GEO. E. 


CHAS. R. WILBER. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 








IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 





G. W. VAN ALLEN, Cc. FRANK BOUGHTON, W. H. VAN ALLEN, 


VaN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


(Successors to G. W. & W. H. VAN ALLEN), 


PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS 


AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STEREOTYPE BLocks oF IRON oR Woon. 


17 & 19 ROSE STREET, 


TELEPHONE, 468 NASSAU. 


Shops: 59 ANN STREET, 
416 JOHN. 


NRW YORK. 


SECOND-HAND LIST. 


All machinery thoroughly rebuilt and tested before shipping. 


R. HOE & CO. BED. JOBBERS. 


Double Cylinder, 
Three Revolution, 
Three Revolution, - 
‘Two Revolution, 4 Rollers, 
Regular Box Frame Drum, 4 Rol-- 
lers, ‘Tapeless Delivery, 35X5 
Regular Drum, 4 Rollers, Old 
Style Frame, - 40x55 
Regular Drum, 2 Rollers, 32x 5 


CAMPBELL PRESSES. 
31 x 46 


TELEPHONE, 


Universal, - 
Universal, - - 
Universal, - 
Gordon, 
Gordon, - 
Gordon, - - - 
Liberty, - - . 
Standard, - - - 
Superior, - - - 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hoe Hand Press, 
Smith Hand Press, - 
Smith Hand Press, - 
Adams Press, < 2 Rollers, - 
Adams Press, 2 Rollers, - 
Adams Press, 2 Rollers, - 


25 x 35 Adams Press, 2 Rollers, . 


Two No. 3, Complete, 2 Rollers, 


C. POTTER, Jr., & CO. 


No. 2, Extra He avy Drum, 4 
Rollers, - 


One Buttock Wer PerrectinG Press, prints double Mew York Sun, with 
Wetting Machine and Stereotype Machinery. 
We manufacture the best Stereotype Blocks, made of iron or wood. Send 


for estimates. Chases made to order. 








MORGANS & WILCOX MFG CO., 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


—Dealers in— 


METAL TYPE, 


—Manufacturers of— 


PRINTERS WOOD GOODS, 


Woop Tyre, PRoor PRESSES, hap tance la ed 


AND GENERAL DEALERS. M.* Type Founders. 


Among our popular specialties for printers’ use, we call attention in this number of 
Tue INLAND PrinTeER, to the two following: 

OUR HANDY ROLLER SUPPORTERS. 

These are bear- 
ers for job presses. 
They lock up se- 
curely with the form 
inthechase. They 
take the undue 
weight of the rollers 
off the form, pre- 
vent over-inking, 
cause a more even 
distribution, equal- 
ize the impression 
and prevent the cut- 
ting of the rollers by 
rule or leaders. In 
other words they 
will save rollers and 
improve the press- 
work. 
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This Cut shows 
Supporters locke 
up in Form ready 
for the Press. 





This Cut 
shows 
shape of 


Supporter, "Pam age 8 to 25¢ 


per pair, 

OUR GALLEY RESTS OR FOLDING 1 erg aaa 

These are attached to the front e Me 24 Lf, y, 
of a stand to hold a galley while r=, BK 
matter is being corrected. While Lf 
in use they are rigid and secure. 
When not in use they hang down 
out of the compositor’s way. 

They may also be attached to 
the end of a stand to hold empty- 
ing galleys. 

Single column, per, pi air, .60 

Double ‘“ -75 


Send for a sample pair of either of the above and try them, 
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New York Photo-Engraving Co, 


“AN EASTERN BEAUTY.” 
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Written for ‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ADDIS M. CARVER, PRINTER AND ELOCU- 
TIONIST. 


NO. IV.—BY CHARLES H. BRENAN. 


IMITED in pecuniary means, a man of Carver’s fondness for travel 
would certainly descend to the level of the tramping jour. if not 
restrained by the more dignified attributes of mind. The migratory 

characteristic of the itinerant printer was visible in his make-up; but the 

baser qualities of the tramp were wanting. For him travel could not 
mean a round of mendicancy, but a change of scene for intelligent 
observation, and to enlarge his fund of knowledge. He appreciated the 
auractions of home, though he did not, to any great extent, enjoy per- 

manency of abode. No marvel, therefore, that frequent yielding to a 

proclivity so potent made him acquainted with most of the prominent 

cities of the United States, either as printer or actor, and that some 
pleasing reminiscence of his sojourn in each might be recalled. 

It will be remembered by many readers what intense interest was 
felt, by even the best society, over the international prize fight in 
England, between Heenan and Sayers, which occurred soon after the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. Every secular, and indeed many religious 
papers of both countries, were loaded with it for months before, and it 
was the topic at nearly every fireside. Carver was in St. Louis at the 
time, and in less than a week after the details of the combat had flashed 
over the wire to this country, he dramatized it in three acts, put it upon 
the stage of Ben De Bar’s Theater, where it had a booming run of three 
Carver took the réle of the Benicia Boy (Heenan), and De Bar 


True to his nature and his ante- 


weeks. 
‘reaped a harvest of ducats therefrom. 
cedents, Carver summed up his rewards in the paltry stipend of $50 per 
week, and the consciousness of having written so taking a play. 

As “Uncle Tom,” Carver was peculiarly happy. His splendid 
physique and felicitous conception of negro character, made him with- 
out a superior in this part. He also played “ Jesse Rural,” so up to the 
life, that the greatest admirers of Old Man Ritchings, ‘Ze Jesse Rural of 
the stage, and for whom, if I mistake not, the character was created, 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his artistic rendition of it. Possessing a 
melodious voice, which had been fairly trained, he sang well, and made 
a good Yankee, Irishman or Dutchman. At the People’s Theater, St. 
Paul, many years ago, he sang, on a benefit night, the “ Old Deutcher 
Gentleman ” in character, with such effect that the orchestra, consisting 
of Germans, became offended, and refused to play after the first verse 
had been sung, notwithstanding the audience fairly shrieked “music.” 
Carver, however, sang the balance of the song without accompaniment, 
and of course was recalled, the audience having caught the spirit of the 
song, and wished to rebuke the animus which had actuated the super- 
sensitive musicians. When he again appeared, the orchestra still 
refused to play, at which the audience became enraged, and a scene of 
tumult ensued. With the apparent motive of restoring order, Carver 
stepped to the footlights as if to make a speech, and thus securing atten- 
tion said, with Teutonic accent and grimace: “ Ladies and shentle- 
mens, dose musickens can nix fusta Deutsche.’’ Instantly, the noise 
and vociferations rose to a higher pitch than before, the multitude fairly 
hissing and hooting the disgruntled A/att deutsche fiddlers out of the 
house, never to be reémployed by the management. The second ren- 
dition of the song, without music, was received with tumultuous 
applause. 

Successful in music, as far as his ambition led him, the subject of 
this sketch demonstrated, in one instance, at least, his ability to develop 
While in St. Paul, in the winter of 1859-60, he 


She was a noted stage dancer, 


the science in others. 
took in training Miss Azlene Allen. 
seventeen years old, who had never-sang nor read a music note in her 
life; but Carver perceived in the tones of her voice, in conversation, a 
richness and flexibility that indicated the latent powers of the vocalist. 
To these qualities were also added the advantage of fine form and 
vigorous physique. Confident of her native ability, and thirsting for a 
new field in which to exhibit his own, he proposed to train the danseuse 
as a singer, who, somewhat tired of her old specialty, in the ballets, 
accepted the proposition with alacrity, and became a most persevering 
student. A few friends only, including her mother and Carver’s wife, 
were admitted to the secret; for should she succeed, the public, with 


whom she was a favorite, was to be taken by surprise. In two months 
she had made such progress that her preceptor was ready to bring her 
out on the first opportunity. This came in due time, and on a benefit 
night at the Atheneum. The seeming absurdity of a danseuse appearing 
in song filled the house to overflowing. The Atheneum building had 
just been completed, and the next month was to be opened for the winter 
by Prof. Philip Kohr, a prominent German musician, and manager of 
an opera troupe. Kohr was present, as he afterward declared, solely to 
witness Miss Allen’s ridiculous attempt to sing. But instead of the 
inglorious fizzle, he had so ungallantly expected to witness, unqualified 
success crowned the efforts of the songstress, and before the footlights 
were turned down she was waited upon by the now delighted manager 
of the German opera troupe, and engaged by him for the winter, at a 
lucrative salary. 

Carver’s ambition as a preceptor in music seemed fully sated in his 
successful exploit in training Miss Allen, at least we do not know of his 


repeating his gratuitous effort to furnish the musical stage with another 


prima donna. This instance serves, however, to show the versatility of 
his talent and the fickleness of his fancy. 

In moral character Carver was above reproach; and in his appetites, 
fairly abstemious, consistently observing the Franklin maxim: *“ Eat 
not to dullness, drink not to elevation.” Although continually thrown 
into convivial company, and much courted, because of his brillianey in 
anecdote, colloquy and declamation, he avoided undue excesses. With 
the loftiness of a manly soul, he deified the vestal purity of woman, and 
held in aversion the companionship of the licentious. 

The year 1861 found our subject employed as foreman of a job office 
at Memphis, Tennessee. ‘This was the initial year of the “late unpleas 
antness,” signalized by the attack on Fort Sumpter. Immediately after 
that event, all Northerners in the Sunny South were made to feel the 
necessity of espousing the Confederate cause, or of getting across Mason 
and Dixon’s line with neatness and dispatch. Choosing the latter alte 
native, but procrastinating until the last moment, as did many others, the 
delinquent was forced to emerge from the realm of Jeff Davis with more 
alacrity than grace. Coming to Chicago, he promptly found employment 
in the job office of Mr. J. S. Thompson, the now venerable president of 
the Veteran Printers’ Association of this city. Wearying of the Garden 
City, however, he soon after accepted a call from a printing house in 
Cincinnati, the city of his predilection. 

We now come to the crowning achievement of his life in the ranks 
of his fellow-craftsmen, his elevation to the presidency of the National 
Typographical Union. 

Being one of the founders of the Cincinnati Typographical Union, 
and a strong and consistent adherent to the principles it proclaimed, 
Carver regarded “rats” with instinctive abhorrence, and denounced 
them as the bane of the craft. The Cincinnati union was, I believe, 
among the earliest established in this country on a successful basis, and, 
in 1862, Carver was chosen its delegate to the National Typographical 
Union, holding its annual session at Nashville, Tennessee. On the 
assembling of the delegates, the election to result in the choice of a 
president for the then ensuing year, was a very animated one. But 
Carver was the successful aspirant, although prominent candidates from 
New York and other cities contested for the honor with energy 

With what degree of credit he filled the high office the records fully 
attest. At the close of his year’s incumbency he was urged for reélec- 
tion, but declined on account of failing health. 
all that he was obliged to forego from this cause, but the active duties of 


Nor were honors alone 


the printing office, upon which he mainly depended for subsistence. 
Quitting Cincinnati, he again sought a home in Chicago, and entered 
into a sort of quasi-engagement under his old friend, Mr. Thompson, 
then general manager of the Republican job office, and owner of a 
proprietary interest in that establishment. Here he planned, and, as his 
precarious health permitted, directed the construction of the first perfect 
case of labor-saving wood furniture and reglet, cut to pica, and numbered, 
ever seen in this city. It was then considered a welcome innovation, 
and a marvel of simplicity and convenience, while it banished the wood- 
sawyer from the printing office to the wood-yard. Makers of printers’ 
furniture promptly appropriated the idea, and duplicated Carver's plan 
again and again, without modification, until it became a common article 


among printers’ supplies. This was Carver's last contribution to the 
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trade he loved so well, and his last attempt to hold a situation among 
his craftsmen. THis fluctuating and devious career was now suddenly 
nearing its close. His physical energies, before the real noonday of 
life, were sinking; the buoyancy of spirit which had always been his 
dominant characteristic, intensifying pleasure and lightening toil, was 
giving way to the dragging step and wan face, attesting plainly that the 
printer and elocutionist was sinking into rapid decline. Occasionally, 
when his strength would rally, the encouragements of his friends, or 
the goading need of money, for he was poor, stimulated him to give 
short readings. These became fewer and fewer, as his strength waned, 
like the unsteady pulsations of his own heart, which soon ceased, and 


he was asleep forever. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. N. R. BAKER, manager Kansas Newspaper Union, Topeka, has 
just returned home from a trip to Chicago. 

Mr. W. H. PAUL, the western agent of the Buffalo Printing Works, 
is in town, and reports business “ looking up.” 

A.W. PATTEN and wife, Neenah, Wisconsin, recently passed through 
Chicago, ex route to California, where they will spend some months. 

Mr. D. S. SPERRY, of Brown, Treacy & Co., St. Paul, while on a 
visit to Chicago, paid a pleasant call to the office of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Mr. E. K. 
turing Company, Boston, has been in our midst for the past three weeks, 


DUNBAR, representative of the Kidder Press Manufac- 
in connection with the interests of his firm. He is more than pleased 
with the business outlook. . 

Mr. STURGES WILCOX, of the well-known Whitlock Machine Works, 
Birmingham, Connecticut, recently paid our sanctum a social visit. 
He reports the business outlook as very flattering, and the sales of his 
esiablishment increasing in a vety satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Wn. M. CLARKE, representative of Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff, 
wholesale paper dealers, Boston, was in Chicago a few days ago, can- 
vassing the business situation. He reports trade good and prospects 
bright. As a matter of course, he paid his respects to the office of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Always glad to see him. 

Mr. GEORGE E. Boos, treasurer and superintendent of the Journal 
Publishing Company, Helena, Montana, also of the Montana Live Stock 
Journal, and a live western representative, was seen taking notes in our 
He says he can make himself at 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


lively city, a couple of weeks ago. 
home wherever he goes, even in Chicago. 


thanks him for his visit. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE city printing has been awarded to the Zvening Telegram and 
Neue Irete Press. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION has contributed $500 in aid of 
the Milwaukee printers, now on strike, for an advance of wages. 

THE A. N. Kellogg Company will shortly move to Harrison street, 
and occupy the building extending from Fourth avenue to Dearborn 
street. 

J. W. OsTRANDER has rented the entire Kellogg building, 79 Jack- 
son street, and expects to occupy it by the first of May next. He also 
reports business all that could be desired. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the Western Association of Type 
Founders and Dealers, was held Tuesday afternoon, March 8, at the 
office of the Globe Manufacturing Company. 

THE J. W. Butler Paper Company reports trade through the month 
of February, and for the month of March, up to the time of going to 
press, fully up to last year’s demands, and considers the outlook for a 
good spring trade as very favorable. 

WE sincerely regret to announce the demise of Mr. Adolph Wagener, 
of the firm of A. Wagener & Co., electrotypers and stereotypers of this 
city, who died of consumption, on Thursday, March 3, aged twenty-six 
years and six months. The deceased was a young man of sterling 
worth, and had endeared himself, by his many lovable traits of character, 


to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. ‘The Electrotypers’ and 
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Stereotypers’ Association, of which he was an honored member, unani- 
mously passed resolutions of condolence, and attended the funeral 
services in a body. The remains were taken tc Louisville, Kentucky, 
and deposited in the family vault. 

THE Labor Enquirer, is the name of a semi-weekly, neatly-printed, 
seven-column paper, recently established in this city, by Joseph R. 
Buchanan, formerly of Denver, Colorado. It is devoted, as its name 
implies, to the interests of the industrial classes. 

Tue E. P. Donnell Manufacturing Company reports business brisk, 
having all it can possibly do. It has just received an order from the 
Franklin Bank Note Company, of New York, for a power numbering 
machine, to number bonds, which has thirteen heads, all being numbered 
at once. 

THE Clark & Longley Printing Company, which, from its incorpo- 
ration, has been a union office, seemed to labor under the impression, a 
short time ago, that there was money in running a non-union establish- 
ment, and summarily locked out its thirty odd members, for the purpose 
of trying the experiment. 

MCALLISTER & Co., 196 and 198 Clark street, importers of and job- 
bers in advertising novelties, have now on hand one of the largest and 
choicest assortments of Easter cards ever offered to the trade. Intend- 
ing purchasers cannot do better than to call and examine their stock, 
before investing elsewhere. 

MELVILLE E. SToneE, Esq., of the Dar/y News, has been elecied an 
active, and the Hons. Joseph Medill and William E. Bross, of the 
Tribune, W. Penn Nixon, Esq., of the Zter Ocean, Martin Russell, 
Esq., of the //era/d?, and Hon. Frank Hatton, of the J/a77/, honorary 
members of the Old-Time Printers’ Association. 

Ir is rumored that an independent grocery trade paper is soon to be 
started in this city. Walker Blaine, son of James G. Blaine, and F. J. 
Bramhall, connected with the advertising department of the Michigan 
Central R. R., are interested in the venture. The editorship has been 
tendered to William B. Hall, now with the Cnicago Grocer. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. R. J. Lester, western agent for the house 
of J. H. Bufford, was on the 18th of February last, stricken with paralysis 
of the right side, and has since been confined to his room. His 
physician gives encouragement for the future, however, and it is hoped 
he will be able to be round again in the course of two or three weeks. 

THE following are the candidates, so far announced, for delegates to 
the ensuing session of the International Typographical Union: J. R. 
Jessup, Zter Ocean office; M. F. Dougherty, J. M. W. Jones’ ; William 
McCleary, Barnard & Gunthorp’s ; William De Vere Hunt, Shepard & 
Johnston’s ; M. Colbert, 7yzbane office ; George W. Day, AZai/ office ; 
Thomas J. Lyons, J. B. Jeffrey’s ; William Shea, 777bune; Fred Howe, 
National Printing Company. 

MARRIED.—On Wednesday, March 2, Mr. R. F. Sullivan, foreman 
of the pressroom of Shepard & Johnston, was united in wedlock to 
Miss Nellie Bailey, at St. Patrick’s Church, by the Rey. Father Hickey. 
We tender our congratulations to bride and bridegroom, and assure Mrs. 
Sullivan if her better half makes as good a husband as he is a pressman, 
and we have every reason to believe he will, she will have no cause to 
regret the choice she has made. 

Mr. JoHN MARDER, of the firm of Marder, Luse & Co., has just 
returned from a five weeks’ trip to Florida, and reperts having had a 
very enjoyable season of recreation. He spent some time in Jackson- 
ville, Palatka, and Silver Springs, a pleasantly situated town on the 
Ocklawaha river. At St. Augustine, the president of the Standard Oil 
Company is erecting a hotel, which it is estimated will cost $2,000,000. 
Altogether he was very favorably impressed with the energy and thrift 
prevailing in the section through which he passed. 

A Press WorTH SEEING.—We recently had the pleasure of seeing 
in operation the five-hundredth Challenge press, manufactured by the 
Shniedewend & Lee Company, of this city, a half super royal, capable 
of working a form fourteen and a half by twenty-two inches. It was 
finished, as are all the presses turned out by this firm, in the most perfect 
and workmanlike manner, and ran without the slightest jar or friction, 
though printing a form of the size stated, at the rate of fifteen hundred 
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per hour, which could easily have been increased to two thousand. It 
was also furnished with the depressible grippers, patent chase hook, and 
last, but not least, the Challenge fountain, an automatic and ingenious 
contrivance, which insures thorough distribution, and renders streaking 
an impossibility. 

Ar the annual election of Chicago Pressmen’s Union No. 3, held on 
Saturday evening, March 5, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Wm. Casey; vice-president, M. Knowles; 
treasurer, P. J. Keefe; financial secretary, J. Leander; recording secre- 
tary, Fred. Miller; executive committee, R. F. Sullivan, A. J. Beckler, 
H. Rochon; board of directors, J. McLaughlin, B. Nolan, Geo. Smith, 
M. Miller, J. Bowman; guardian, J. Petersen; delegate to International 
Typographical Union, M. J. Kiley; alternate, B. Nolan; delegates to 
Trade and Labor Assembly, R. F. Sullivan, M. Knowles, John Me- 
Millen. 

AT a special meeting of the Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Associ- 
ation of Chicago, at their rooms, February 28, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this association will adhere to the original 
discount of 25 per cent from their scale of prices, as adopted December 1, 1885, 
and that such prices will go into effect at 12 M., March 15, 1887. 

A. Zeese & Co., 

BiomGreN Bros. & Co., 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., 
Cuicaco ELEct. AND STEREO. Co., 
C. Jurcens & Bro., 


F. Juncsiur & Co., 

A. WaGENER & Co., 

J. M. W. Jongs Co., 

Ranp, McNAtty & Co., 

Marper, Luse & Co. 
Cy B; 

verdict for $4,349, against E. Nelson Blake and W. W. Shaw, for dam- 


CorrRELL & SoNs, on Wednesday, March 2, recovered a 


ages sustained by the falling of the building in the rear of the Dake 
bakery, No. 196 South Clark street, on the 30th of September, 1885. 
Plaintiffs occupied the building as a workshop for the repair of presses, 
and the manufacture of electrotype and stereotype machinery. It was 
proven that the structure was not of sufficient strength for the purpose 
for which it was leased. This establishment, characteristic of Chicago 
energy, is now established at 292 Dearborn street, corner Van Buren, 
one of the most convenient and eligible locations in the city, where, 
with increased facilities, it is prepared to promptly attend to all demands 
of the trade. 

THE “ Printers’ Library,” of the Chicago Historical Society, has 


recently received some important accessions, one being a magnificent 


quarto, the gift of the Hon. William Bross, containing about twenty-five 


fac similes of early printing and engraving, as well as of manuscripts, in 
addition to the letterpress. The work was written and prirted in Lon- 
don, England, by a gentleman who devoted many years of laborious 
research to the subject. Mr. Alfred Cowles has also donated a collec- 
tion, embracing the proceedings of the National and International Typo- 
graphical Unions for 1851, 1858-60, 1866, 1868, 1884, 1885 and 1886. 
American Newspaper Directories for 1869-76, 1879 and 1880; fac 
similes of the works of William Caxton and his successor, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and a number of rare and very interesting publications relating 
to printers and printing. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION has been, for some weeks past, 
The 


result so far, is that the daily newspapers of Chicago have signed a con- 


attempting to adjust its scale of prices on the basis of an advance. 


tract with the union for one year, that the scale shall be 41 cents per 
1,000 ems on evening newspapers, and 46 cents on morning, the union 
relinquishing advertisements and cuts. The American Press Associa 
tion agree to pay an advance of two cents per 1,000 over this rate for 
the privilege of giving not less than six consecutive hours’ composition 
in place of seven, which governs the morning and evening newspapers. 
The auxiliary newspaper offices, comprising the Newspaper Union, A. 
N. Kellogg’s, and the International Press Association, contract to pay 
40 cents for day composition of seven hours. Negotiations are still pend- 
ing with the weekly newspapers and book offices, and it is expected that 
mutually satisfactory terms will be secured, without a strike, or the loss of 
an office. 

THE employing printers of this city have at length formed an organi- 
zation, under the name of “The Typothete of Chicago,’’ similar in 
character to that of the parent society in New York City. Its pre- 
amble reads as follows: “To improve the trade, and cultivate a just 


and friendly spirit among the craft, the printers of the ciiy of Chicago 
form themselves into an organization, designed to include the houses 
in practical business, with the view of exchanging information, of 
protecting and assisting each other when necessary.’ They detine 
master printers to include only proprietors of book and job printing 
establishments, or publishers of books or newspapers, in good standing, 
who employ their own workmen: ‘The regular meetings of the associa 
tion will be held at three o’clock on the first Thursday afternoon of every 
month, except the annual meeting for the election of officers, etc., which 
will take place on the first Thursday in February, at eight o’clock P.M. 
The annual dues are $10. ‘The following are the officers for the ensuing 
year: President, C. H. Blakely; vice-presidents, J. M. W. Jones, R. R. 
Donnelley; secretary, William Johnston (Shepard & Johnston, 183 to 
187 Monroe street) ; treasurer, Franz Gindele (Franz Gindele Printing 
Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street). Executive committee: P. F. Pettibone, 
chairman; A. McNally, C. A. Knight, M. A. Donohue, C. E. Strong. 
On Wednesday, February 23, a committee of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union met, by appointment, in the State House, Springfield, the 
Senate Committee on Penal and Reformatory Institutions, of which Mr. 
Chapman is chairman. Sixteen members were present. The subject 
under discussion was the injustice and impracticability of the bill before 
the legislature, to employ two hundred and fifty convicts in the peniten 
tiaries of Joliet and Chester, in the printing and binding of text books, for 
use in our public schools, and appropriating the sum of $250,000 to 
meet the expenses connected therewith. The protests and arguments of 
the deputation were attentively listened to, and seemed to make an 
impression on the committee, as the proposition was made and carried 
that the composition should be done by free labor, outside of the peni 
tentiary. Although a disposition was manifested to railroad the meas- 
ure, as amended, through the committee, it was decided, after a heated 
discussion, by a vote of nine to seven, to postpone the further considera 
tion of the matter till Wednesday, March 2. At this meeting, it was 
agreed to report the bill to the Senate, by a majority of two votes, two 
of the members not being present, and two, from moral cowardice, 
refraining from voting. Our advices are, that the measure is virtually 
dead. It has yet to run the gauntlet of the Senate, the House Commit- 
tee on Penitentiaries, and the House, as well as the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, and from present indications, its advocates will be routed, 
“horse, foot and dragoons.”” So may it be. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
A. C. MANGAN & Co., St. Louis. 


commercial printing—clean, neat and effective. 


A large and choice assortment of 
Curtis PRINTING COMPANY, St. Paul. ‘Two unique and attractively 
designed business cards, the presswork of which is faultless. 

W. B. WittiamMson & Co., Winston, North 


samples of good, unpretentious, clean, every-day jobwork. 


Several 
Neat but 


Carolina. 


not gaudy. 

HERALD Jos PRINT, Tecumseh, Michigan. A certificate of stock of 
the Tecumseh Celery Company, worked on a new style Franklin- 
Gordon; a creditable job to any office. 

Lovis MryYER, Healdsburg, California. Letterhead and_ business 
card, claimed to have been executed by a compositor fifteen years of 
age; would have looked much better if most of the gingerbread work 
displayed had been dispensed with. 

THIELMAN & KELLEY, Detroit. A thirty-two page pamphlet, con- 
taining the report of a twelve months’ work done by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city. It is a unique, attractive job, and 
reflects credit on the firm producing it. 

J. S. Stewart, Middletown, Connecticut. A general assortment of 
jobwork, consisting of pamphlets, catalogues, circulars, billheads, menus, 
business cards, programmes, etc., most of which, especially the firm bill- 
head, in colors, and the catalogues, deserve commendatory notice. 

Ernest Hart, Rochester, New York. A number of skillfully 
executed and meritorious specimens of colored work. The firm business 
card and billhead are both ingenious, well balanced, and exquisitely 
executed specimens of typography; the coloring is effective, the tints in 
harmony therewith; the register perfect, the presswork excellent, and 
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the general results all that could be desired. The designs for the annual 
reception and ball cards of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
are likewise worthy of high praise. 

J. Eveceru GrirritH, Holyoke, Massachusetts. A choice and 
elegant assortment of programmes, business cards, etc., which deserve 
more than a passing notice, as all the specimens received are worthy of 
commendation, on general principles. No matter what the character of 
the job, it is neat, attractive and in good taste, and the presswork is 
worthy of the composition. 

CLAPPER’S STEAM JOB PRINTING Houser, Wooster, Ohio. A souvenir 
of sixteen pages, combining the sentimental with the practical, every 
alternate page containing a poem, and facing an advertisement of the 
firm. 
and tasty sample of the Art ‘Typographic, as applied to a somewhat 


It is, certainly, as it is claimed to be, a more than ordinarily neat 


novel method of advertising. 

WE acknowledge the receipt from McDonald & Eyck, Cincinnati, 
of a handsome volume, of 156 pages, containing the poems of Florus 
P. Plimpton. The illustrations are of a very high order; in fact the 
entire work, composition, presswork, paper and binding, is a production 
of which Cincinnati in general, and the publishers in particular, have 
every reason to be proud. It is an honor to any establishment. 
Bill and letter head. The 
Why some 


ETCHING PRINT, Woodland, California. 
latter is passable, but the billhead is entirely overdone. 
compositors will try and crowd every piece of border in a case on such a 
job, and scrape together every ornamental letter they can find, under the 
mistaken idea that they will produce an “artistic”? job, is beyond our 
comprehension. Nothing is so repugnant to and in conflict with good 
taste, as to see five or six lines of ornamental or grotesque type following 
each other, regardless of effect or appropriateness. In the case referred 
to, it reminds us of a baby’s crib, being hung with the drapery belonging 
to a four-post bedstead. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from the Falmouth (Massa- 
chusetts) Zoeca/ job office; J. M. W. Jones, Chicago; Fort Madison 
Democrat office, Fort Madison, News-Tferald office, Peru, 
Illinois; Fleming, Brewster & Alley, New York; Wilkins, Washington ; 
Item Printing Company, Garrettsville, Ohio; the Equator Publishing 
Company, Key West, Florida; C. J. Kelly, Denver, Colorado; Ketche- 


son & Reeves, Leavenworth, Kansas (a specimen worthy of our old 


Iowa; 


friend John, than whom a better printer never left Chicago), and a large 
and exceedingly creditable assortment from A. Wagener, Freeport, 


I}linois. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Ir is stated a paper mill is to be built at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

THE Copsecook Paper Mills, Gardiner, Maine, are filling an order 
for Scotland. 

Ir is reported that Augusta parties contemplate erecting a paper mill 
at Millhaven, Georgia. 

THE Pioneer Paper Mill, Athens, Georgia, will soon be started up in 
the manufacture of paper. 

THE Southford, Connecticut, paper mill is changing its machinery to 
start on a new kind of paper. 

AN Oregon mill gets paper stock and jute-butts from Calcutta, for 
the manufacture of manilla paper. 

Ir is reported that $1,000,000 will be put into cottonseed oil and 
paper mills at Vicksburg, Mississippi, this year. 

THE Thomas Phillips Company has been incorporated, at Akron, 
Ohio, for the purpose of manufacturing paper, with a capital stock of 
$150,000. 

THE Albemarle Paper Company, Richmond, Virginia, will build its 
mills on the north bank of James river, nearly opposite the eastern 
boundary of Hollywood Cemetery. 

THe American Pulp Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, is engaged 
in the manufacture of paper plates. This company intends putting in 
two more pulp-grinders at an early day. 

THE American Fiber Company, with a capital of $5,000,000, and with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, has been organized to manufacture all sorts 





of goods made from vegetable and animal fiber. It is intended to enter 
first upon the making of pulp and paper, but the location of the industry 
is as yet unknown. 

CRANE BROTHERS, Westfield, Massachusetts, have recently pur- 
chased the Glen Mills, situated about a mile from their main property, 
which they are now running on thin linen papers. 

THE Bardien Paper Company will build a paper mill at Otsego, 
Michigan, the coming spring. ‘The company has bought land, with six 
hundred and ten horsepower water privilege, on the line of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, and will begin work as soon as 
the snow goes off. The contracts for machinery will be let within four 
weeks. 

THE government contracts for writing paper have been entirely 
divided among the manufacturers of Holyoke; their unsuccessful rivals 
hailed from the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. The 
paper ordered of the Winona Paper Company, was 3,500 reams white 
quarter post, 2,000 white cap, 5,500 white double cap, 2,000 white 
demy, 3,500 white double demy, 1,500 white folio post, 1,500 white 
double folio post, 1,000 white medium, 1,000 white royal, 1,000 white 
super royal, 1,000 imperial, 2,500 white writing 28 inches wide. The 
Wauregan Company’s order was for 100 reams blue quarter post, 100 
blue demy, 100 blue folio post, 100 blue double folio post, 100 blue 
super royal, 100 blue imperial and 200 blue medium. The contracts 
for railroad board, china board and colored cardboard were awarded 
to A. G. Elliot & Co. and Bulkley, Raiguel & Co., of Philadelphia. 
The United States Paper Maker. 


NEXT THING TO A DEPOSIT. 


Mr. Hancitur.—Halloo! Why don’t you send around my bill- 


heads, promised a week ago? 








PRINTER CASHWORTHY.—I am all out of my C. O. D. package 


labels! 











PRINTER CASHWORTHY.--How’s that? Guess that will fetch 


him! 


it -DED. 
Copyrighted, 1387, by E. L. Megill, New York, 





STOPPED HIS PAPER. 

Nowadays, when a subscriber gets so mad, because an editor differs 
from him on some trivial question, that he discontinues his paper, we 
remind him of the late Horace Greeley, the well-known editor of the 
New York Tribune. 
one morning, he met one of his readers, who exclaimed : 

“ Mr. Greeley, after that article you published this morning, I intend 


Passing down Newspaper Row, in New York City, 


to stop your paper.” 
“ Oh, no!” said Mr. Greeley, “ don’t do that.” 
“ Yes, sir; my mind is made up; I intend to stop the paper.” 
The angry subscriber was not to be appeased, and they separated. 
Late in the afternoon the two met again, when Mr, Greeley remarked: 
“ Mr. Thompson, I am very glad you did not carry out your threat 
this morning.” 
“ What do you mean ?” 
“ Why, you said you were going to stop my paper, didn’t you ?” 
“ And so I did. 


“ You are surely mistaken. 


I went to the office and had your paper stopped.” 
I have just come from there, and the 
press was running, and business was booming.” 

“ Sir,” said Thompson, very pompously, “I meant, I intended to 
stop my subscription to the paper.” 

“Oh, thunder!” rejoined Greeley, “I thought you were going to 
stop the running of my paper, and knock me out of a living. My friend, 
let me tell you something. One man is just one drop of water in the 
ocean. You didn’t set the machinery of this world in motion, and you 
can’t stop it; and when you are underneath the ground things upon the 


surface will wag on the same as ever.” 
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TO CINCINNATI SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mr. R. Reynolds, 142 Race street, is the authorized subscription 
agent of THE INLAND PRINTER in Cincinnati, and parties desiring it, 
should call on or drop a postal to that gentleman, who will promptly 


supply them. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

NORFOLK UNION has instructed its delegate to vote for the abolition 
of plate matter. 

Tue New York Sz has recently replaced its Bullock presses with 
Hoe web presses. 

THE German printers of Buffalo have organized a flourishing branch 
of the German-American Typographia. 

THE suspension of the Cincinnati Dar/y Sw is reported to have 
been caused by differences cf opinion among the owners. 

THE net profits of the New York /Vordd, for the year 1886, -will, it 
is said, net the proprietor, Joseph Pulitzer, some $600,000. 

KEOKUK UNION No. 68 had a very enjoyable time on the evening 
of February 10, in the shape of a ball and typesetting contest. 

THE printers of Adrian, Michigan, have applied for a charter from 
the International Typographical Union. Its number will be 166. 

Mr. Aucust DONATH, a writer well known to our readers as our 
Washington correspondent, has become associate editor of the Cra//sman, 
Washington. He was one of its founders. 

R. C. MITCHELL, the proprietor of the Duluth 777ézazc, has been 
unable to procure a non-union force and has compromised his indebted 
ness to his old employés and they are at work again. 

M. W. Jones othice, 


Chicago, is now foreman of the dice Gazette jobrooms, New York, 


Mr. JAMES BARRETT, a graduate of the J. 


and is turning out some very creditable theatrical work. 

THE dues of St. Louis Typographical Union No. 8 have been raised 
to fifty cents per month. A permanent office has been established for 
the financial secretary, and his salary fixed at $18 per week. 

THE printers of St. Louis are protesting against two bills now before 
the Missouri Legislature. One is for the creation of a state printing 
office in the penitentiary; and the other providing for an arbitration 
committee. 

THE San Francisco Chronicle says that the Daily Tombstone has 
been swallowed by the Daily /pitaph, of ‘Tombstone, Arizona Terri- 
tory. This is the first case on record where the epitaph was larger than 
the tombstone. 

THE female compositors in Atlanta, Georgia, are receiving 30 cents 
per 1,000 ems, while other females doing the same work in the same 
building get only 25 cents per 1,000. The former belong to the union; 
the latter do not. 

THE Stereotypers’ Society, of New York, celebrated its twenty-fourth 
anniversary by a banquet at Monquin’s on Monday night, February 21, 
Toasts, songs and recitations were the order of the evening. The 
occasion was an enjoyable one. 

Tue Thorp-Gordon Printing Press Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been recently organized for the manufacture of printing presses, 
which will have several new and important improvements not possessed 
by any at present in the market. 

WE acknowledge the receipt from Mr. C. J. Drummond, of the thirty- 
ninth annual report of the London Society of Compositors, for the year 
ending December 25, 1886. We shall try and find room for some 
extracts therefrom in the April issue of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. H. F. 


Publishing and Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, and an old and 


Hopkins, foreman of the pressroom of Ohio Valley 


respected member of Pressmen’s Union No. 11, was elected delegate 
from that body to the International Typographical Union, at Buffalo. 
THE printers of Muskegon have recently formed Union No, 168, 
Deputy Organizer M. E. Boland, of 
S. Gibbs, 


with a membership of nineteen. 
Grand Rapids, organized it with the following officers: I. 
president; L. G. Ed. J. 
Miss Katie English, financial secretary; John Deane, 


Willis, vice-president ; Carleton, recording 


secretary ; 
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treasurer; E. Schwedler, sergeant-at-arms. The compositors on the 
afternoon paper have been receiving the princely sum of 14 and I5 
cents per 1,000. ‘The morning paper pays 20 to 23 cents. Job hands 
from $9 to $15 per week, with a good supply of all hands. 

James J. DAILey, treasurer of the Childs-Drexel fund, of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, deposited with Drexel & Co., on the 7th 
instant, $82.80, received from compositors west of the Mississippi, and 
The total contributions of the 
94. 


IRISH TRADE is the name of an attractive monthly periodical, which 


contributed on Mr. Drexel’s birthday. 





compositors west of the Mississippi is now $ 





has lately made its appearance at Limerick, Ireland, devoted to the 
“development and encouragement of the labor and industrial interests 
of Ireland.’ The initial number is certainly a creditable production, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER wishes it every success. 

THE editorial, publishing and printing rooms of the Pafer HWorld, 
Good Housekeeping and HWork and Wages, all of which are published 
by Clark W. Bryan & Co., have been removed from Holyoke to Spring- 
field. All correspondence relating to either of those journals should 
hereafter be addressed to Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Rumor has it that Mrs. Frank Leslie is contemplating the publish- 
ing of an illustrated Spanish weekly for circulation on this continent. 
The foreman of her establishment has lately invented a press with 
which, for the first time, it is possible to print an illustrated paper from 
a roll of paper, taking the impression on both sides at once. 

Tue Brown Folding Machine Co., of Erie, Pennsylvania, have just 
received an order from their London agents for a sixteen-page folding, 
pasting, and covering machine, the same to be placed in one of the 
largest offices in England. They have also sold the government office at 
Ottawa, Canada, one of their Monarch Combination Folders. 

PRINTERS might like to know that the entire Scriptures contain 
2,775,209 ems in diamond, and 2,807,840 ems in nonpareil. It would 
take a printer a year and a half to put the Scriptures in type, at the rate 
of 5,000 ems per day. The quantity of metal required in nonpareil 
would be about 6,500 pounds, in bourgeois, 13,000, and in pica 26,000 
pounds. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the first issue of a neat quarterly, 
four-page, three-column publication devoted to the art of printing, bear- 
ing the euphonious title of Dez7/, published by Mr. Edward Megill, 60 
Duane street, New York. Its contents are facetious, while its illustra- 
tions contain a good many raps at the tricks of the trade. Subscription 
price, per year, 25 cents. 

ATTENTION is called to the fact that George H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 
Beekman street, New York, have just turned out their new No. 5 
embossing press for stamping or embossing leather, plush, velvet, etc., 
and especially adapted for use of manufacturers of pocketbooks, hand- 
sachels, traveling bags and upholsterers’ supplies. It is simple in 
construction, but very effective in operation, and is easy to work. 

Typos WHo Stick.—The Utica Oéserver and Albany Journad are 
bragging about their aged compositors. The oldest typesetter on the 
Observer has worked at the case forty-nine years, and for thirty years 
in the Odserver office. Two others have been sticking type thirty-six 
and thirty-two years, and two others who have been in the Odserver 
office twenty-six and twenty-four years. The /owna/ says that it can 
beat that easily. Its oldest compositor has been at the case fifty-nine 
years, and for forty years on the Journal. 
Journal since 1840, and for a quarter of a century was foreman of the 
composing room; his brother has been steadily employed on the Jowr- 
nal for thirty-five years, and a fourth has had thirty-two years’ service 


Another has been on the 


in the same office.—Syracuse Laborer. 

A RECENT issue of the Union Printer contains the following com- 
munication, which we believe may be read with profit by others than 
its patrons: “ It is strange how a man can save more on $18 a week 
than he could on $24, but such is the fact. For a year previous to the 
Ist of January, I averaged about $24 a week. It was my custom every 
morning after leaving the office to drop in for a “ drop,” and at the end 


of the year I discovered that my expenses were larger than my receipts, 
and I concluded that I had better look around for a foremanship or 
something that paid better than sticking type at $4 night. About 











the first of the year I swore off, took a day “sit” at $18 a week, and 
have saved $7 a week since, and I now have “$15 in my inside 
pocket.” On Saturday I will open an account at the Bowery Savings 
Bank and salt away my little $7 every week, starting off with a $20 
deposit. I feel better than ever I did in my life, go to the theater 
quite often, have more genuine sport than I ever had before, and enjoy 
three square meals a day. At the end of the year I will send the 
Union Printer my experience for twelve months, and I hope it will set 
the boys to thinking.” 
FOREIGN. 

THE Daily News office, London, is to be lighted by electricity. 

L’IMPRIMEUR is the name of a printing trade journal recently started 
in Paris. 

A RECENT issue of the Barberton Herald (South Africa) was printed 
on two sheets of white demy blotting-paper, and one of straw wrapping- 
paper. 

DvRING the recent strike of book printers in Leipsic, Germany, the 
government forced all book printers serving in the army in that section 
to take the place of the strikers. 

The Australian Mail gives the current rate of wages in New Zea- 
land for compositors as follows: Auckland and ‘Taranaki, 50s. per 
week ; Wellington and Otago, from 50s. to 60s.; Hawkes Bay, Ios. per 
day; Marlborough and Canterbury, 60s. per week ; Nelson, 55s., and 
Westland, 70s. per week. 


A WORD WITH THE BOYS. 

To show our young friends that we have not been remiss in our 
promises to send specimens of printing to those sending a stamped 
envelope to our address, we may state that we have recently sent out 
over a ¢housand samples to every part of the United States and Canada. 
The following list, which speaks for itself, is the result of ¢hree delivertes, 
containing requests, all of which have been filled. 

Silverton, Coi.; Albany, N. Y.; Ellsworth, Kas.; Denton, Tex.; 
Champaign, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; Garrettsville, Ohio; Washington, 
D. C.; Rockville, Conn.; Baltimore; Lake Geneva, Wis.; Boston; 
Terre Haute; La Crosse; Chicago; Manchester, Vt.; Vinton, Iowa; 
Parkersburgh, W. Va.; Springfield, Mass.; Torrington, Conn.: Castle- 
ton, N. Y.; Paris, Tex.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; | New Haven, Conn.; Nor- 
wich, N. Y.; South Pueblo, Col.; New Albany, Ind.; Ionia, Mich. ; 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; Bradford, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Austin, Tex.; 
Boston; Denver, Col.; Altoona, Pa.; Stafford Springs, Conn.; Mon- 
tezuma, Ga.; Rochester, N. Y.; | Huntington, Ind.; Chicago; Detroit; 
Amesbury, Mass.; Beverly, Ohio; Bradford, Pa.; Wilmington, Del. ; 
Bremen, Ind.; Paris, Tex.; Pekin, Il.; Westchester, Pa.; Pontiac, Il. ; 
Fairbury, Il.; Omaha; Montpelier, Ohio; Norristown, Pa.; St. Paul, 
Neb.; Elwood, Ind.; Erie, Pa.; Waseca, Minn.; Tacony, Penn.; 
3everly, Ohio; Detroit; Baltimore; Smyrna, 


Owosso, Mich.; Omaha; 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Phillips, 


Mich.; Carlyle, Ill.; Henderson, Ky.; 
Maine; Boston; Philadelphia; East Liverpool, Ohio; Green Bay, Wis. ; 
Boston; San Francisco; Denver; New York; Zanesville, Ohio; Mount 
Morris, Ill.; Chicopee, Mass.; Lanark, Ill.; Scarey, Ark.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; New Albany, Ind.; Salt Lake City; Wichita, Kas.; Saint Cloud, 
Minn.; Minerva, Ohio; Westerville, Ohio; McPearson, Kas.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Stuart, lowa; Neenah, Wis.; Boston; Milwaukee; New 
Haven, Conn.; Stockton, Cal.; Lake Geneva, Wis.; Richmond, Va.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Boonville, Mo.; Providence, R. I.; Woodstown, 
N. J.; Syracuse; Memphis; Medford, Mass.; Gallatin, Mo.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Boston; St. Thomas, Ont.; Sarcoxie, Mo.; Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
Ottawa, Ill.; East Liverpool, Ohio; Winston, N. C.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Tilton, N. H.; Taunton, Mass.; San Francisco, Cal.; Cambridge, 
Ohio; Eustis, Fla.; Latrope, Pa.; Damariscotta Mills, Maine; Downs, 
Kas.; Mechanicsville, Ala.; Portage la Prairie, Man.; Cheboygan, 
Mich.; Knoxville, Tenn.; New York; Denver, Col.; Altamont, Ky. ; 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Asheville, N. C.; Bothwell, Ont. ; Cornwall, Ont. ; 
New York; Montreal; Newberry, S. C.; Broken Bow, Neb.; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; Rapid City, Dak.; Moodus, Conn.; San Luis Obispo, Cal. ; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Coon Rapids, lowa; Davenport, lowa; Tipton, 
Mo.; Topeka, Kas.; Grand Ledge, Mich.; Boston. 
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AN IMPORTANT OPINION. 

The following are the salient points in Judge Shipman’s decision, 
delivered in the United States Circuit Court, District of Connecticut, in 
the case of Merritt Gally vs. the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company : 

This is a motion for an injunction fexdento Lite. The suit was 
brought by Merritt Gally, a citizen of New York, against the Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company, a citizen of Connecticut, and 
John Thomson, a citizen of New York. 

The facts, so far as they are necessary to be stated upon this motion, 
are as follows : 

In 1869, the plaintiff obtained four letters patent of the United 
States for improvements in printing presses. 

In the first patent the press is called “The Universal Printing 
Machine,” and it has been known since it came into use as the ‘“ Uni- 
versal Press.” In May, 1871, the plaintiff obtained another patent for a 

“ chase-latch,” a subordinate improvement. 

Between February, 1872, and September, 1873, about five hundred 
(500) Universal presses were made, and sold by Hamilton & McNeal, 
of Rochester, New York, as exclusive licensees of the plaintiff. They 
having failed in business, E. V. Haughwout & Co. became the exclusive 
licensees, for whom, before the spring of 1876, the defendant corporation 
manufactured 352 presses. These licensees also became financially 
embarrassed, their license was terminated, and, between March, 1876, 
and January 17, 1877, the defendant made for the plaintiff thirty-four 
patented presses, each of which, and also each one of the 2,225 presses, 
hereinafter mentioned, had two plates, upon one of which were engraved 
the words, “ Built at Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Ct.,” and upon the other 
were engraved “ M. Gally’s Universal, Patented,” with the dates of the 
patents. 

The Hamilton & McNeal machines were stamped “ Universal, 
manufactured by Hamilton & McNeal,” with the dates of the patents. 

The Haughwout machines were stamped “ Universal, manufactured 
by E. V. Haughwout & Co., by the Colt’s Pt. F. A. Mfg. Co., M. Gally’s 
Patents,’ and the dates thereof. 

On January 17, 1877, the plaintiff and defendant corporation 
entered into a written memoranda of agreement, wherein the defendant 
azreed “to manufacture Universal printing presses, of the invention of 
the said Gally, at the following rates,” and, after specifying the rates 
and the credits for discounts and for royalty, further agreed “to keep a 
sufficient number of presses on hand to meet the ordinary demands of 
the market.” 

Gally agreed to purchase from the defendant and from no other 
party, Universal presses of his patented invention, at the specified prices, 
in such numbers as the business would require, and that he would 
license the defendant to manufacture and sell the said presses, under his 
patents. 

The conditions of sale of the said presses by the defendant to be the 
same as the conditions under which the plaintiff sold, “so long as he 
continues in the business of selling the said presses in the city of New 
York,” provided, however, that a specified royalty on sales made by the 
defendant was to be credited, which royalty was different from that upon 
the machines manufactured for Gally. 

On October 11, 1877, a modified agreement in regard to prices was 
made, which also provided as follows : 

This agreement is in no respect to affect the contract of January 17, 1877, 
above referred to, except in the matter of prices as given above, and the prices 
herein settled shall last for at least two years, at the end of which time this com- 
pany shall be obliged to continue to furnish the presses at the prices given in 
the contract of January 17, 1877, and of the sizes therein named, should it be 
found necessary to make any change in prices. 

Between January 17, 1877, and November 23, 1886, when the last 
of the patents of 1869 expired, the defendant made and delivered to the 
plaintiff 2,004 presses, and made and sold to other parties than Gally, 
twenty-one presses. 

The prices remained the same as were specified in the agree- 
ment of October 11, 1877, until November 22, 1886, when the 
plaintiff was notified that on all presses delivered after Novem- 
ber 23, the prices specified in the original contract would be changed. 
This change included presses ordered on November 18, 19 and 20, 

















| but did not apply to other unfilled orders, which had been pre- 


viously given. 


Very soon thereafter, probably in pursuance of arrangements previ 
ously made with Thomson, the defendant corporation entered, upon 
its own account, upon the manufacture of the Universal Press containing 
the invention of the expired patents, and a device in lieu of the chase- 
latch, and advertised the press under the name of the Colt’s Armory 
Universal Printing Press, or Universal Press. 


John Thomson * became the manager of this part of the 
defendant corporation’s business in New York City. Since November 
23, 1886, the defendant has made and sold seven presses with the Gally 
chase-latch, has allowed the plaintiff the royalties payable upon said 
presses under the original agreement, and has made and sold nine 
presses not containing said latch. The license has not been revoked. 
The machinery, tools and patterns pertaining to the business, and which 
cost a large sum, belong to the defendant corporation. 

The plaintiff registered in the patent office on March 5, 1886, the 
word “ Universal,” as a trade mark for printing and embossing presses, 
and in his application stated that he had used the word continuously in 
his business since about the middle of 1869. 

The bill charges the Colt’s Company with a violation of its con 
tracts with the plaintiff, and charges both defendants with an infringe- 
ment of his trade mark. 

It alleges: 

first. That the defendant company has violated the contracts made 
with the complainant in these particulars : 


(a) It failed, since November 22, 1886, to make and deliver to the complainant, 
presses at the modified prices mentioned in the letter of October 11, 1877. 

(4) It raised, since November 22, 1886, the prices from the modified prices to 
those named in the agreement of January 17, 1877. 

(c) It accepted from the complainant certain orders for presses prior to 
November 22, 1886, at the modified prices, and afterward refused to fill the orders 
at prices less than those specified in the agreement of January 17, 1877. 

(¢) It failed to keep a sufficient number of presses on hand to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of the market, so that the complainant was unable to get from it 
presses necessary to supply his customers, 

(e) It, in combination with John Thomson, solicited orders since November 
22, 1886, for the sale of presses, and for that purpose established an office and sales- 
room in the city of New York, and engaged generally in the sale of presses in com- 
petition with the complainant at prices, and upon conditions, other than the prices 
and conditions upon which the complainant could sell presses. 

(/) It offers to sell presses in the open market, at the modified prices, specified 
in the letter of October 11, 1877, and yet refuses to sell the presses to the complainant, 
at such modified prices. 

(g) It is using the patterns, tools, machinery and plant (in which the complainant 
alleges to have invested a large sum of money) in manufacturing presses, and parts 
of presses for parties other than the complainant, and for sale in open market, in 
competition with complainant. ‘ 

Second.—That the defendant company combined, confederated and 
conspired with John Thomson to injure and destroy the business of the 
complainant in these particulars. 

(a) It entered into secret negotiations with John Thomson to devise some plan 
to evade its obligations to the complainant under the agreements mentioned, 

(6) It acted in collusion with John Thomson to secure a nullification of the 
complainant’s patents by introducing certain modifications in the presses. 

(c) It conspired with John Thomson to bring collusive suits for the purpose of 
defeating the complainant’s patents, and to get control of his business, so that the 
defendants might engage in the business of selling the presses, and undersell and ruin 
the complainant’s business. 

(d@) It employs and uses the name of John Thomson as representative, agent or 
manager, in a manner similar to that heretofore used by the complainant, to mislead 
the public and the trade, and thus injure the complainant. 


Third.—That the defendants have infringed upon the complainant’s 
trade mark, consisting of the word “ Universal” on printing presses in 
this particular : 

(a) They have made and sold printing presses with the word ‘‘ Universal ’”’ 
affixed thereto, in Hartford and New York City. 


The complainant’s prayers in his bill of complaint are: 


1. To compel defendants to answer. 
2. For perpetual injunction to enjoin defendants from manufacturing or selling 
presses or parts of presses. 

3. For perpetual injunction to enjoin defendants from using the word ‘‘ Univer- 
sal,’’ in connection with the manufacture and sale of printing and embossing presses, 
and for an account of profits. 

4. For an ascertainment of damages. 

5. For an account of all presses made and sold by defendants in violation of the 


agreements, and to compel a payment to complainant of all moneys received by 
defendants on account of such sales. 
6. For an injunction generally against defendant’s making or selling presses, or 
parts of presses, or using the alleged trade mark. 
* * * * * * Pa * % * 


I see nothing in the contract of January 17, 1877, which forbids the 
Colt’s Company from selling, or which implies that it is not to sell to 
any person the “ Universal Press,” after the patents thereon have expired. 
When the public has a right to manufacture and sell, it also has a right 
to do the same at its own price, and there can be no reasonable question 
that it can now sell, upon its own account, the press without the patented 
chase-latch. 

The name “ Universal,” or “ Universal Printing Press,’’ was adopted, 
at the time the patents were issued, to designate the patented press. It 
was not a trade mark of the plaintiff, which became identified with his 
workmanship, and indicated that the press was of his manufacture, but 
was a name which characterized the press which he invented. 

Any manufacturer who uses the name now, does so to show that he 
manufactures the Gally press, which he may rightfully do, and does not 
represent to the public that it is getting any skill or excellence of work- 
manship which Gally possessed, and does not induce it to believe the 
presses are manufactured by the plaintiff. 


The motion is denied. ; 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THE annual meeting of the National Printers’ Protective Fraternity 
was held in Kansas City, Tuesday, March 1. It is claimed that one of 
its underlying tenets is the equitable adjustment of all differences by 
arbitration, It also provides a system of sick and mortuary benefits for 
its members and their families. 

WE have received a copy of a somewhat unique invitation, issued by 
Louis Roesch, of San Francisco, to his friends, asking them to meet 
him in social intercourse. It is printed in black, in ancient German, 
those expressions which he desired to have emphasized being printed in 
red, in place of being italicised. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the January and February issues of 
the American Art Printer, a journal got up somewhat in the style of 
The Model Printey, published in New York, by C. E. Bartholomew. 
The initial issue is a very creditable production, from every standpoint, 
and we wish it abundant success. ‘Terms, $1.50 per year. 

THE Syrench Source contains the following receipt for making 
transparent sheets of paper: Saturate a sheet of suitable thickness in 
copal varnish; when dry, polish with pumice stone. It is then covered 
with a layer of water glass and is rubbed with felt. It is said that the 
paper will then be as transparent and smooth as glass. 

A. SUBSCRIBER, writing from Los Angeles, under date of February 7, 
I see one of your correspondents invites comment on the strange 
I differ from him, and think that it is alkali 


says : 
action of blue-black ink. 
in the paper that is the cause, for these reasons: Some time ago a job 
was lithographed on Crane & Co’s bond paper, and the same freak he 
refers to happened, but it was only on about one-third of the job, the 
paper having been taken from two different reams. The ink was the 
same on both lots of paper, and also the paper was damped in the same 
trough and water. ‘The job looked first-rate, and when it was dried, it 
was discovered that part was purple, and part a beautiful blue-black. 

wed I 
wish to express my appreciation of your article in the January issue, ‘ A 
of copy 


AN employing printer, writing under date of February 28, says : 
Reprehensible Practice.’ We have a great deal of ‘ editing’ 
in our business, often amounting to nearly as much as the labor of com- 
position, which must be charged in the cost of the work. Parties will 
then take the completed work to our competitors, or what is worse, some 
of the latter will go to the customer, and bid on the reproduction of the 
work, and with the result to make the customer feel that he has been 
The 


blunders have been 


overcharged. customer little realizes how many disgraceful 
eliminated from his copy, and seldom appreciates 


such work at its true worth. While the practice you condemn is 
‘reprehensible,’ what word will fitly characterize the course of the 


competitor who will ignore the work that has been done on manuscripts, 


and let the customer believe he has been overcharged ?” 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Baltimore.—State of trade, fair; prospects, gloomy ; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16.20. Baltimore is crowded with printers. 

Burlington, Iowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14 to $18. 

Boston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, favorable; composition on morning 
papers, 40 to 45 cents; evening, 33% to 39 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Can reasonably expect business to be fairly good during the spring 
months, 

Chicago.—State of trade, fair ; prospects encouraging ; composition on morning 
papers, 46 cents ; evening, 41 cents ; job printers, per week, $18 ; weekly newspapers 
and -bookwork, negotiations still going on; scale not settled. Printers will please 
stay from Chicago until matters are satisfactorily arranged. 

P.S. The scale of 40 cents for bookwork and weekly newspapers goes into 
effect on Monday morning, March 21, as per order of union, 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, fairly good ; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. 

Columbia.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, $15 for nine hours ; 
job printers, per week, $18 to $20. 

Dayton.—State of trade, medium; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 32 to 35 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15. Supply equal to the demand. 

Denver.—State of trade, slack; prospects, far from encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 50 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
per week, gar. 

Detroit.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$14. Ifprinters are looking for work keep away from here. 

Harrisburg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12. Our advice to printers is not to overcrowd this town, although there is 
room for two or three subs, general printers, possibly. There is a difficulty in 
regard to the general use of plates, and a slight misunderstanding in reference to the 
number of hours constituting a week’s work. 

Joliet.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, not very bright ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per week, 
$12 to $15. The town has plenty of ‘‘subs’’ at present. ‘The Dazly Press, one of 
our best papers, was closed by the sheriff last Friday, on debts aggregating $6,000 or 
$7,000, We cannot tell at present how it will turn out. 

Kalamazoo.—State of trade, better; prospects, 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per 


fair; composition on 
week, $12. 

Mobile.—State of trade, good; prospects, very gloomy; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 4o cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. Demand fully supplied. 

New Haven.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 30 to 4o cents ; job 
printers, per week, $15. We arestill fighting the Courzer and its force of Protective 
printer rats. There are seventeen or eighteen of that class here. 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, good; prospects, favorable; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork 4o cents; job 
printers per week, $16 to $18. 

Rochester.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; week work, $14 per 
week, Delegates elected to Buffalo convention, Joseph Farquhar and Frank N. 
Haltzer. 

Sioux City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$16. There will be room for fifteen new men about March 15, on the new morn- 
ing paper, 

South Bend.—State of trade, medium ;. prospects, the same ; composition on 
evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $14. Owing 
to the suspension of the Daily Register a number of resident printers are out of 
work, 

St. Louis.—Trade, fair; prospects uncertain ; composition on morning papers, 
40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. 

Toronto.—State of trade, fair to good; prospects, only fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, 
per week, $11. The trade is still overcrowded. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. All present are employed, and more can be accommodated with 
a few nights’ subbing. 

Winnipeg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, improving; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 3714 to 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16 to $18, ‘The number of unemployed is largely in excess of 
demand, 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


W.G. WALKER & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, manufacturers of 


the Prouty press, announce to the trade that hereafter they will carry a 
stock of ink of all grades; also, chases, type, and printers’ material of 
every description. 

THE attention of our readers is called to the advertisement in the 


present issue, under the heading, “ For Sale at a Bargain.’ ‘To those 
anxious to secure an established business in one of the best localities in 
the West, this is an opportunity seldom offered. 

THE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. has published a 
32,000 words and 670 
engravings. It teaches everybody how to acer correctly. Send 
16 cents in stamps to PAUL Morton, G, P. and T. C., bite Or. 
k., Chicago, Ill., and get a copy of the dictionary, ae cheapest book 


pronouncing dictionary containing 320 pages, 


issued. 

THE STAR BRAND HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE.—This consists of a 
dark steel plate covered with a white composition. By means of tools 
made for the purpose, lines are drawn through the composition, exposing 
the black background, and showing the drawing exactly as it will appear 
in print. No experience as an engraver is necessary, while the operator 
gains in speed and precision with practice; the manipulation of the tool 
can be learned in less than an hour, and the result will depend wholly on 
the previous knowledge of drawing. All that is required for ordinary 
The printer can sub- 
After 


the drawing is finished nothing remains but to take a cast, and the job is 


work is a set of three tools and a scraping brass. 
stitute a piece of heavy brass rule, eight inches long, for the latter. 
can cast them. But for those who 


ready for the press. Any stereotyper c 


have not easy access to one, a good, low-priced casting apparatus 
especially designed for this purpose, is made, by means of which the 
engraver or printer can cast type-high blocks himself. Write for circu- 


lar containing all necessary information, to Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., 


402 N. Third street, St. Louis. 


NEW CUTS. 


The series of cuts describing the experience of Mr. Hangitup 
and Printer Cashworthy, shown in this paper, are for sale exclusively 
by Golding & Co., 183 


a smaller set costs $2.50 per set, and 85 cents each. 


Fort Hill square, Boston. The price is $3 per 
set, or $1 each; 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


We direct especial attention to the advertisement under the above 
caption on page 387. A description of this machine, the patent right of 
which is now offered for sale, was published in the January issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and all parties desirous of examining its merits, 
with a view of purchasing said right, are referred thereto. As stated, 
the working model of the machine will be cheerfully exhibited when 
desired. Further information can be obtained by addressing M. J. 
Davis & Co., 117 John street, New York. 


ALWAYS AT THE FRONT. 


The Easter cards of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, certainly 
warrant their claim that they have endeavored to keep pace with the 
demand for more artistic results as regards original designs, truthful 
reproduction, appropriate sentiments, and taste in ornamentation and 
embellishment. Their list of artist contributors is a guarantee that their 
well-earned reputation will be maintained. 
their productions are worthy of the highest praise. 


beautiful, and are adapted to all classes and to all sizes of purses. 


In subjects and execution 
They are exquisitely 


NOTICE. 


All persons are cautioned not to pay any money for subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER to John Connell. His authority to collect for it 
is revoked. Any persons who may have subscribed through the said 
John Connell are requested to send their receipts to me. 


Jos. PEAKE, Treasurer. 
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GOOD OPENING—For a practical man with ambition, energy, 


and pluck. On account of failing health, will sell the best equipped, longest 
established, and best paying newspaper and job office within a radius of fifty miles. 
In a small city with large prospects. Address ‘‘G,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 
6- ut 
OR SALE—A complete job en i in central Tiieele: ; county seat. 
Good run of county work. Good reasons for selling. For particulars address 
W. G. Newton, Lewistown, Ill. I-t 








TOR SALE, JOB OFFICE—A half interest in a well established 
- and paying job office, in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, Address ‘* RARE 
CHANCE,” care of Int AND PRINTER. 6-1t 





OR Sé A splendid opportunity for printers. A well equipped 
job printing office doing a good business, and excellent prospects for future. 
Steam power, three presses, paper cutter and all necessary material. City of 20,000. 
Sold at a bargain, Correspondence solicited. Address J. W. Frank, Racine, Wis. 


OR SALE — Kastenbein typesetting machine, with a pair of dis- 
tributors. Used about a year by an evening paper, and abandoned only on 
account of late copy and short takes making its use impracticable. A bargain for 
any office with a steady supply of copy in long takes. Sets brevier or minion. Cost 
about $3,000; offered at $1,000, Address ‘‘ TREASURER,” Box 794, New York 
City. It 


qOR SALE—* Just what was needed.” Price 50 cents. Second 

edition now ready. The Printers’ Ready Reckoner, by H. G. Bishop, for 
ascertaining the cost of stock used on small jobs. Shows at a glance the value of 
any number of sheets taken from a ream of paper of any weight, and at any price 


per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds and from 6 to 25 cents per pound), Will save its 
cost in one week. Everyone speaks well of it. To be had of all type founders and 
printing material dealers. 6-1t 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN—The material, machinery, and 
good will of one of the best equipped printing offices in the West; location 
all that could be desired; doing a business of from $800 to $1,500 per month. It 
contains over 300 fonts of type in good condition; a large number of cuts of all 
kinds, two cylinder presses, 25 by 35, and 24 by 34; three Peerless jobbers, stereo- 
type outfit, paper cutter, wire stitcher, etc., and a four horse-power gas engine. 
Ill health compels the owner to seek a milder climate. The greater portion of the 
material is almost as good as new. Parties desirous of obtaining further information 
should address ‘‘ BARGAIN,’’ INLAND PrinTER office. 6-1t 
OSIT ION WANTED—As manager of a good printing house in 
an eastern city, by a practical printer of large experience, who has passed 
through all the various phases of the business from apprentice upward. Best of 
references as to ability, etc. Advertiser hasa perfect system for keeping track of 
the cost of production, and arriving at net profits. Address “ ALPHA,” care of 
INLAND PRINTER. 6-1t 


gr TUATION Ww ANTED—A qualified pressman of ten years’ 

k who is alsoa No. 1 job printer, would like a goud situation; the 
Is steady, sober, phe reliable, and can take entire charge of an 

Address “ L. P.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 6-1t 


experience, 
East preferred. 
establishment, 


\ 


ANTED—Those in need of counters to send for circular and 


prices to A. N. Durant, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 
A ANTED—Agents to sell Durant’s patent —— Machines 

sent on thirty days’ trial, Liberal commission, Address, W.N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4-1- alll 





ANTED—Electrotyper and stereotyper 7 papier ene process. 


W: 


Employment permanent. State wages w anted and experience. Address 
GEO. W. CRANE, Topeka, Kansas. 6-1t 
JANTE D—Designer ‘and Er ngraver, or Draughtsman. Address 


Agent, Queen City Printing Ink 
6-1t 


\ FRANK J. COHEN, ( 
Co., 31 Peachtree street, Atlanta, 


\ ANTED— 

one of the best equipped offices in St. Louis ; 
Must be a member of the Typographical Union, 
INLAND ) PRINTE R, t, Chicago. 


xeneral Southern 
Ga. 


A thoroughly qualified job printer for small work, by 

wages no object to right party. 

Address ‘‘ X,Y. Z.,”’ care of 
6-1t 





A practical printer from I ondon, with great experience 

in some ° of the leading printing offices, desires situation as English, French 
and German proofreader, or as foreman for first-class book, news and general work. 
Address OSENBRUGG E, 5 57 Green st., Boston, Mass. 





1,200 Cc ASH—W ill purchase one of the best: paying small job offices 
«) in Kansas City, Mo. Established one year and paying excellent profits. Good 


reason for selling. Address ‘‘ A,’’ Care INLAND PRINTER. 4-6-1 





FOR SALBKR 


JOB OFFICE 


Will invoice at from $2,500 to 





In city of 100,000 population. 
$3,000. Good class of regular work and in good location. Does 
a business of $6,000 a year. An excellent opening for the right 


person. Good reasons for selling. Any one who means business 


can obtain particulars by writing to 


A. B. C., THIS OFFICE. 
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Sixth-and Vine CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


-——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Van bibber's “Regular” Composition, 


30 CENTS PER POUND. 


Van Bibber’s “Champion” (Re-casting) Composition, 
35 CENTS PER POUND. 


VAN BIBBER’S “ROUGH AND READY,’ 


35 CENTS PER POUND. 











‘‘Rough and Ready’”’ is easy, quick and simple to use; it makes a No. 1 Roller, costing 
you about 19 cents per pound for winter rollers and about 24 cents per pound for summer ones. 

Our ‘‘Regular”’ is a perfectly reliable composition, working splendidly in any weather with 
any ink. Rollers made of it this winter should be very durable and last a long time in perfect 
order. 

Our ‘‘Champion’”’ composition is the best composition made of the ‘‘recasting’’ class. Printers 
in dry climates will find it especially useful. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS WITH EVERY PACKAGE OF OUR GOODS, AND WE WARRANT 
ALL GOODS WE SEND OUT. 


LIST OF AGRNTS 


—FOR— 


Van Bibber’s “Regular” Composition, and Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready.” 


IN THE EAST. 





FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 65 Beekman St., NEW YORK CITY. || J. & F. B. GARRETT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
COLLINS & McLEESTER, 705 Jayne St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, H. L. PELOUZE & SON, 102 Governor St., RICHMOND, VA. 
MATHER M'’F’G CO. 108 S. Eighth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. H. L. PELOUZE & SON, 314, 316 Eighth St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 104 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. CHAS. J. CARY & CO., 7 Bank Lane, BALTIMORE, MD. 
DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY, 236 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. JOHNSTON & CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. | ALLAN C. KERR & CO., 59 Wood St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
IN THE WEST. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. |) *J. J. PASTORIZA, 89, 91 Congress St., HOUSTON, TEX. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., 141, 143 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. | *JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | ROBT. LOWELL, Third and Market Sts., LOUISVILLE. KY. 
H. NIEDECKEN & CoO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ALLAN C. KERR & CO., 59 Wood St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, ST. PAUL, MINN. | *CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, CINCINNATI, O. 
*JNO. T. RETON & SON, 606 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. | *FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, CINCINNATI, O. 
*C. P. KINGSBURY, 408 Felix St., ST. JOSEPH, MO. | *LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS, CINCINNATI, O. 
E. C. PALMER & CO., 93,95 Camp St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. | *CHAS. STEWART PAPER CO,, CINCINNATI, O. 
*L. GRAHAM & SON, tor Gravier St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. | *CHATFIELD & WOODS, CINCINNATI, O. 
W. G. SCARFF & CO,, 731 Main St., DALLAS, TEX. | *ROSS, ROBBINS & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


*WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 930 Main St., DALLAS, TEX. | 
THOSE MARKED WITH AN * FURNISH CAST ROLLERS OF ANY SIZE PROMPTLY. 


The above are the leading houses in their line in the United States. They are kept well stocked with fresh and seasonable goods. 
If you want ‘‘ Rough and Ready,” say so, and do not add the word ‘‘ Composition” 


If you order simply Van Bibber’s Composition, our “‘ Regular”’ will be sent. 
to it. Speciry VAN Brsper’s Goops, AND SEE THAT YOU GET THEM. 
Orders will be promptly filled also by the following Advertising Agencies : 
GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., New York; N. W. AYER & SON, Times Building, Philadelphia, Pa; LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, IIl.; 
NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 922 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; DAUCHY & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 


We have a number of first-class advertising specialties, 
including THE SEASON, an illustrated quarterly, for 
any part of the year; the CHRISTMAS BELLS, and the 
ARTISTIC ALMANAC, on which ‘‘an honest penny” can 
be made by anyone having a little push and ordinary ability 
as solicitors. Sample copies sent by mail. Address, J. A. & 
R. A. REID, Printers and Publishers, Providence, R. I. 

3-4-5-9-1o-I1. 





















| D.J.REWLY & Co. 
PRINTERS ROLLERS 


324& 326 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CIRCULARS AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


REFERENCE TO LARGEST HOUSES IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 





CHICAGO BRASS RULE WORKS, 


sees =—==-===No. 84 Market Street, CHICAGO. 





This Establishment is now daily turning out 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for Strength, Accuracy and Durability, is superior to 
any to be found in the market. 


It is made to STANDARD PICAS, and Guar- 











anteed to be absolutely true. 


Price, 25 Cts. perlb. A liberal Discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 





J. P. TRENTER, Proprietor. 








FRENCH LINEN. 





A StrictLy First-CLass CREAM LAIp LINEN FLAT PAPER | 





500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


" Ib. Folio, . $3.00 per Ream, | 12 Ib. Demy, - « «+ $3.00 per Ream, 
4.00 16 ‘ 00 * ‘ 

is: “ « Royal, é.00: * * so * Double Cap, « seco * os 
5.00 “e ‘ | 24 “e 6.00 “e “ 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHicaco, ILL. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ & STATIONERS’ 
WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


INLAND PRINTER. 






Newspapers, School Copy 
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one-third price charged by the makers. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Have CARR and DONNELL WIRE STITCHING MACHINES on hand for Lease at 


a 


i Wy a 
\ » Wy) 


HENRY G. THOMPSON & SONS, 


For further. information, testimonials, etc., address communicaticns to 











GOOD RESULTS== 


Follow the use of the ‘ ELM CITY’? BRONZING PAD, COUNTER, CARD 
CUTTER, ROLLER COMPO., Etc. 





SELF-FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 
( PATENT SEPT, 16, 1884.) 










The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, pass- 
ing through a sieve before reaching the paper. ‘The 
supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of pad, It is 
of convenient size, very light, and positively prevents 
all waste, 

Price, large size, 2% by binches, - - $2.50 
Price, jor — work, 2% inches square, 1.50 


“No Betrer Goops In THE Market.’’—We are 
fully aware of the superiority of your goods, and in 
truth there are none better in the market.—J/arder, 
Luse & Co., Type Founders, San Francisco and 
Chicago. 





ELM CITY COUNTING MACHINE, 

Saves both stock and 
—=<4, time. Repeats automat- 
ically. Can be attached 
: fa to any kind of machine 
where a direct horizontal 
or vertical movement is 
to be obtained. 

Counting 100,000, $70.00 
10,000, 8.00 
















It is so made thata ful? 
sheet of cardboard may 
be cut on it with as little 
trouble as any larger ma- 
chine. There is no other 
cutter of its size that will 


do this. 
Price, $10.00. 
Eim City Rover 


Compo., is used and liked 
by Ar printers. 
ALL THE ABOVE ARE RELIABLE AND POPULAR. 


Manufactured by G. D. R. Hupparp, New Haven, Conn. 








— |Bookbinders’ Wire Stitching Machine 






All Machines 







have Power and Hand Combined. 
*6Zg1 ‘oz AeW poqusjeg 


SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 
























TT 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 

No. 1 Size stitches from 1-16 to 9 16 inch thick, go to 100 stitches Pert minute. 
‘ 2 “e “oe “ce -16 e “ee 

Send “for Price List and Testioncatals, 


Manufactured by CH ARLES CA R R, on, F eOnTON, MASE. 


{_—— 4 
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“PEERLESS” 
JOB PRESS 


i 
MONEY 
MAKER. 














| 


LAAT 





BUILT BY 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HENRY JOHNSON, V.-Pres’t. 


44 Beekman Street, | 202 S. Clark Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


U.S.A. 











THOUSANDS OF ‘“‘PEERLESS” PRESSES HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 
AND THOUSANDS ARE NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, SANDWICH ISLANDS, MEXICO, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, SYRIA, 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, SPAIN, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, ETC., ETC., AND AS 
A RESULT OF THIS EXTENSIVE USE, THEIR ‘‘PEERLESS” REPUTATION IS SURELY AND RAPIDLY 
ee ee ee ee 








THE “‘PEERLESS” IS NOT AN “OLD STYLE,” NEITHER IS IT AN “IMPROVED OLD STYLE” 








TO ALL WHO USE IT__ITS EVERY-DAY TESTS IN THOUSANDS OF PRINTING OFFICES PROVE BEYOND 
DISPUTE OUR OFT REPEATED ASSERTIONS, THAT THE “‘PEERLESS” IS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MONEY MAKER YET PRODUCED PUSHING, PROGRESSIVE, GO-AHEAD PRINTERS AGREE WITH US 
FULLY IN THESE ASSERTIONS, AND MAKE THEIR ORDERS ACCORDINGLY. 











WE PROPOSE IN THE FUTURE, AS IN THE PAST, TO KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES IN ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS OF VALUE TO THE PRINTER. 





WE BUILD SEVEN SIZES OF ‘‘ PEERLESS” PRESSES AND A LARGE LINE OF POWER AND 
ee eee ee ee keene ee 
MARKET FOR LOW PRICES AND “OLD STYLE” MACHINES. 








ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ MATERIALS SELL OUR MACHINES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS. 
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Orie Gazerre 


VOLUME Vil. LOUISVILLE, KY., AND CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER;, 1886) 
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Rev. H. B. HARTZLER, Editor. 
Rev. W. M. STANFORD, Assistant. 








Volume LVI. No. 15 TORONTO, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1885. Whole No. 2893. 
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Vol. 6.-—No. 3. GREENFIELD. MASS. JUNE. 1886. 50 Cents a Year 























THESE PAPERS ARE FOLDED AND PASTED ON A BROWN CHALLENGE COMBINATION. 


Brown Fotptnc MacuineE Co., Erte, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We have prepared at great expense the most complete and unique set of samples of Cardboard ever shown, com- 





prising a// goods carried by us, and arranged in attractive and convenient form. These samples are, from their very 
nature, expensive, and we are not willing to distribute them indiscriminately to every applicant—but we are 

Anxious TO PRESENT THEM FREE OF COST TO SUCH OF THE TRADE AS ARE DISPOSED TO MAKE USE OF THEM, 
and to favor us (at least occasionally) with their orders. We are convinced that a careful examination will show you 
the many advantages of our system, while a trial order will prove our esfecia/ ability in the Cardboard business. 

Our Samples and goods are all NUMBERED and the same numbers, grouped under proper headings, appear on 
the price list, thus identifying at once grade, color and price. 

Our Prices are zof printed on the samples, but are to be found on our list, which is subject to a discount. 

Cut Cards are furnished in any sizE at a price based upon the number of sheets required, plus fifteen cents per 
1,000 net for hand cutting and wrapping. Ill prices on cut cards are figured from ‘‘ Lounsbury’s Diagram and Com- 
plete Price List,’’ and can therefore be relied upon as being uniform. 

Remember our business is CARDBOARD, and its legitimate auxiliaries, and being specialists in our line, we 
can offer many advantages not to be obtained from the ordinary Card House dealing in all kinds of printers’ supplies. 


For variety and extent our line cannot be equaled. We are headquarters for everything we handle. Promptness 


our motto. Correspondence solicited. 


HASTINGS © TODD. 


CHAS. W. COX, Manager, 


NEW YORK STORE, 316 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


35 and 37 Beekman St. 





DONNELL’S LATEST No. 3 


Power Wire Stitcuinc MACHINE 


Price, No. 3, - - $350.00 
’ Steel Wire, Round, a5 
“é “6 6“ Flat, “ 35 


GUARANTEED. 
Only two adjustments—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 
CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either saddle or 
No adjustment required in changing flat to round wire. 


THE ONLY SIMPLE WIRE STITCHING MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. ‘This machine forms, 
drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and 
will stitch a pamphlet from one sheet to one-half inch thick through the back or saddle. 

There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with 
staples. No limit tothe amount ofits work. Any girl or boy can 
operate it from the start. Simpleand durable. Weighs 250 lbs. 


E. P. DONNELL M’F’G CO. 


327 and 329 Dearborn Street, ~ - CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 and 43 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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Whitlock Machine Works. 


-BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 











Improved Champion Paper Cutters 
And Whitlock Cylinder Presses. 


Sizes and Prices of IMPROVED CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS: 


In Cut and Square, 30 inches, - . - $400 | In Cut and Square, 36 inches, 
92 “ - ~ - 450 “ “ -40 


In Cut and Square, 44 inches, - - - $1,000 


SKND FOR DBRKSGRIPTIVA GCGIRGULAR. 
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GeoXWarther's Sous 


Fertig Tanks 
bo Joun St 
Tew York. 







For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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New Style Gordon Press. 






$ 






“HUOM LSA 














5 






Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1x17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12, 








Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs.. ..$60.00 Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off.$150.00 
« cs 600 “ee an « 











8x12 ‘ . 85.00 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ .. 120.00 (INSIDE THE CHASE). 
“ Qx13 “ce o 725 “ e 100.00 iz QxI3 Lia Lia fia 140.00 
* sents * ** 000 ** 231 2138,00 * so? = - = 190.00 
“« “ + = we . cia “ « “e mes 7 
ae ee — CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 











BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job 
press; every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two GORDON PRESS W ORKS 
weeks’ trial allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 


4 CENTRE STREET, 2 ooLoT 1D PINE W York. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘The Unique Rule Worker. 


| ‘atic: compe improvements have been made in this machine, the work of months, 








which compelled the entire remodeling of the machine. These improvements 
extend to every part of the machine, and new ways of working. Among these 
are the following: 

A new analysis of the parts of diamonds, stars, etc., has given the ability to secure 
the same results of automatically cutting the various angles on these rules 
in correct relationship to each other, by new and simpler means. 

The springing, deflecting, cramping and binding of the thin saws when 
sawing an oblique angle in the hard rule, is prevented by 
a simple means, by which such angles are cut the same as 
right angles. 

Improved means of holding curved rules for cutting. 

Improved means of holding electrotype and stereotype 
plates, engravers’ blocks, tint plates, reglet, etc. 

A higher grade of saws (for which a gold medal was 
awarded at New Orleans), made in 6-to-pica, 3-to-pica and 
nonpareil thicknesses. 

A simple, cheap and correct method of sharpening 
saws, and keeping them true, 

Changes in the milling cutters, by which the smoothness 
and ease of cut is increased, and their durability nearly 
doubled. We challenge any firm in the United States to 
produce a finer piece of workmanship. Power can now be 
readily applied. 

We have doubled the amount of work in the machine, 
almost doubled its weight, and so increased its range and 
capacity that it is worth several times as much as the first 

i 7 Th machines. 

| i NNN ! d aT : All who have received our former circulars will receive 
our new circular. All others interested are requested to 
send for it. 


R. ATWATER & CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


P. S.—In the next number of THE INLAND Printer will be shown our latest improvements in Quoins, which are ahead of all others. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burrato, N.Y. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’ Western ae us & 7 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 
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